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PREFACE 


Tlie favourable reception given by tlie Indian public 
to the “Indian Heroes” has led me to write a companion 
book. la the “ Indian Heroes” I confined myself to the 
actual doings of the heroes themselves. In the “Tales 
from the Indian Epics ” I have told a series of stories 
which are mcidentally related in the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. 

Eight of the following stories will be found either in 
the Adi Parva or the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata.. 
** The Descent of the Ganges ” will be found in , the 
Ramayana Baiam Kandam. To these I have added the 
tenth story, “ The Tale of the Pole Star from the 
Shrimadbhagvat, 


TALES FROM THE INDIAN EPICS 

THE CHURNING OF THE OCEAN 

Once upon a tinie in the youth of the world there 
stood to the north of India a mighty mountain named 
MouQt Meni. Its summit shone so brightly that the 
sun’s rays, when they struck it, shivered and fell away. 
One day the lesser gods gathered in council upon its 
peak, for they wished to obtain the ambrosia which 
would make them immortal like the three supreme 
gods, Vishnu, Brahmadeva and Shiva. Now the jar in 
which the ambrosia was kept lay at the bottom of 
the ocean and none of the lesser gods could conceive' 
a plan by which they could obtain possession of It. 
As they sat in council, there came to them the great 
god Vishnu, and the lesser gods asked him for his 
advice. Vishnu answered them, saying, “ Call the 
demons to your aid and churn the ocean. When you 
have churned it, not only will you get the ambrosia, but 
you Aviil get a great store of jewels and other precious 
things besides.’’ 

The lesser gods followed the counsel of Vishnu, 
left the summit of Mount Meru and withdrew to 
another great mountain named Mount Mandara, Its 
peak was not resplendent like that of Mount Meru. Its 
sides were covered with dense forests, through which 
roamed elephants and lions, tigers and leopards* The 
lesser gods seized the great mountain and tried to up- 
root It so that they might churn the ocean with ! f, as 
the Lord Vishnu had advised. *But although they strove 
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their utmost, the great mass of Mount Maiidara mo¥ed 
not a liaifs breadth. The celestials, liriding tlieif 
streogtli unefiual to the' task, sought out the great gods 
Vishnu and Brahmadeva, “Great lords,” they said, 

“ tell us, we pray you, how we may uproot Maiidara 
Mountain, for without it we cannot chum the ocean 
and win the ambrosia” Lord Vishnu called: to him 
Vasuki the king of the snake people and said to him, 

‘‘ O Snake King, the command that I lay upon you is, 
this. Go with the lesser gods and help them uproot 
Mandara Mountain.” Vasuki, the king of the snake 
people, obeyed Lord Vishnu, and going with the lesser 
gods to Mount Mandara, he fastened round it his 
endless coils. Then pressing them against the base of 
the mountain he tore it up by the roots. ^Together the 
Snake King and the lesser gods rolled the mountain to 
the shores of the ocean. “ Lord Ocean,” they said, 

“ we desire the ambrosia which lies fathoms deep below 
your surface. And to win it we shall churn your 
water with the Mandara Mountain. As you will, 
said the ocean. “ Give me but a draught of the 
ambrosia and I will gladly, allow yon to chum my 
waters.” 

Hearing the words of the ocean the lesser gods 
were glad, and, as the Lord Vishnu had advised them, 
they bade the demons join them. Then gods and 
demons went together to the king of the tortoises. 
They found him in his palace and said to htm„ “ O 

Tortoise King, come to our aid, we pray you. For we 

have resolved to chum the ocean with Mount Mandara 
that we may win the ambrosia. But If we place Mount 
Mandara on the bottom of the ocean it will sink into 
the sands, Come, therefowe, O King of the Tortoises, anci 
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lie at the bottom of the ocean. For if you bear it on your 
mighty back, we shall be able to puli Mount Mandara 
'to and fro and so churn the ocean.” The Tortoise 
Ring consented, and with the gods and the demons 
walked to the shores of the ocean. When ■ they had 
"reached the edge of the water, the god India, the chief 
■of the lesser gods, by means of many cunning instru- 
ments, placed Mount Mandara upon the back of the 
king of the tortoises. Bearing this mighty burden the 
king of the tortoises entered the ocean, and walked 
along its bottom until he reached the deepest part. 
Then Vasuki the Snake King swam out across the sur- 
face of the water until he reached the spot where the 
top of Mount Mandara stood high above the waves. 
Coiling himself round the great mountain he bade the 
lesser gods hold him by the tail and the demons hold 
, his head. Demons and gods seized him as he bade 
them, and pulling him backwards and forwards they 
began to churn the ocean. Great masses of foam rose 
upon the waters. Clouds of vapour issued from the 
mouth of the Snake King Vasuki and scorched the 
■faces of the demons who pulled the Snake King’s head, 

■ Then rising higher the vapour descended dii cooling 
rain to refresh the lesser gods. And the forest flowers 
■torn from the sides of Mount Mandara by the coils of 
the Snake King were wafted abroad by the winds and 
fell softly upon their faces. The gods and demons 
pulled the mountain summit backwards and forwards 
through the air so swiftly that the forests upon it caught 
fire. But the god Indra opened the windows of heaven 
and the rain fell in torrents on the. ^ fire and extinguish- 
■sd it. Yet although gods and demons toiled without 
ceasing until their strength .was spent, nothing rose from 
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tbe surface of the ocean. The lesser gods and the 
demons then went -to the court of BrahmadeFa and 
said “O father of the gods, we' are exhausted with 
labour and can work no more, yet the ambrosia has not 
been w*'on.” Brahmadeva begged the Lord Vishnu 
to give the gods and demons greater strength, that they 
might continue the churning. This the Lord Vishnu 
did, and they swung Mount Mandara to and fro until 
the foam of the churned ocean rose almost higher than 
the great mountain itself. At last a pale yellow disk 
began slowly to rise from the ocean. It rose right out 
of the waters high into the sky, and, ever since, as thc' 
moon, has at night time shed its pale light over the 
earth. Next there rose from the waters an elephant 
larger than mortal mind could have imagined. Two 
enormous white tusks stretched many yards in front of 
him. His eyes were like red ponds, and his trunk 
seemed to rival in length the great coils of the Snake 
King Iitmseli. Indra called the mighty beast to him' 
and soothing it with his hand, said, “You shall be 
known hereafter as Airavat and shall be my servant 
always/’ Still the churning continued and there rose 
■from the sea the prettiest maid who had ever been 
seen in the three worlds. ■ Her long black lashes droop** 
ed. upon a pair of rosy cheeks. Her hair curled ' in 
golden rings over an ivory forehead. Her eyes were 
bluer than the sky above, Indra called her to. him. 
“ You shall hereafter be called Rambiia/’ he said, “ and 
y ou shall be chief among my dancing girls.” 

■ Harder still the gods 'and- demons toiled at 'the 
churning, until there , rose from the waters the ^ most 
awful vision: of beauty - that. eyes- human or divine had 
ever seen. From, a perfect face two eyes of deepest 
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grey looked out. Thy gazed uabiinking' into space* 
But so grave was their expression. and so full of wisdom 
that neither demon nor god, except Vishnu alone, dared 
meet their look. A moment later, amid an awed hush, 
Vishnu stepped forward and took the lovely woman by 
the hand. “You shall be called Lakshmi/’ . he said, 
“ and you shall be my queen." 

Backwards and forwards ' swung Mount Mandara. 
Then from a distance the gods and demons saw a fair 
woman coming towards them. In each hand she carried 
a jar, but when she came close, they saw that her expres- 
sion was evil and that great lines marred her features 
and that black pits lay under hjsr eyes. They let the 
strange woman pass, and she made her way to the dry 
earth. There, known as Sura or the wine goddess, she 
has dwelt ever since. 

Again they churned until there rose above the waves 
a pure white horse. It was the most beautifully shaped 
horse that has ever lived on earth before or since. It 
swam through the billows until it reached the shore, 
when it thundered out of sight at full gallop. • 

“Let its name be Uchaisrava,” said Indra, and the 
gods and the demons once’ more bent to the churning. 
Then there rose above the, foam the most marvellous 
jewel that eyes have ever beheld. Set in a vast plate of 
gold were emeralds like the -green pools of an Indian 
village and sapphires like the blue lakes in the Hima- 
laya mountains. Vast rubies shone out of masses of 
diamonds huge as , rocks of crystal. The Lord Vislinii 
stepped forward and fastened the sea jewel round Ms 
neck. There, known as Kaustubha, it has hung evhr 
since. 

Stii! they churned, the gods and., demons, UEtil a 
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strange ripple spread over the waters and a terrible 
stench rose from it. The head and tail of the giant 
snake dropped gradually out of the hands of the faint- 
lag churners. Even Vasuki 's eyes becime dull and his 
coils began to slip inertly off Mount Mandara’s sides. 
Suddenly the god Shiva placed his mouth on the waves 
near the ripple, and sucking it in, saved the three worlds. 
For this was the terrible Vish— the poisonous fluid 
which overlaid the ambrosia to guard it. If the Lord 
Shiva had not drunk it, it would have destroyed alike 
the lesser gods, demons and men. As the Lord Shiva 
swallowed it, it burnt a deep blue mark on his throat. 
And he has ever since been known as Nilkantha or 
Biue-throat. 

When the fumes of the Vish had passed away, the 
gods and demons churned once more. At last an aged 
man rose slowly through the masses of the ocean.' foam. 
In his right hand he carried a gold jar of exquisite 
workmanship from which issued a perfume of delicious 
fragrance. At the sight of the aged mao, whom they 
knew to ' be 'Dhanwantari, the demons snatched the 
ambrosia from his hands, trying to rob the gods of 
their share. But the .Lord Vishnu took it back .from 
them. And to punish them for their greed he poured 
out the ambrosia to the gods only, who drank it and 
at once became immortal, while the demons, who drank 
none of it, have remained mortal to this day. 

- But one of . the demons, Rahu by name, took the 
form of a . celestial, ■■ and deceiving the Lord Vlshiiii 
received a draught of ambrosia. As the demon drank, 
the sun-god pierced -his disguise and told the Lord 
_Vishmu of his deceit. Vishnu, lifting his discus, shfjire 
off the head of Rahu with it before the ambrosia had 
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passed his throat. Rahu’s body fell to the ground, and, 
being mortal, soon rotted. But his head, having taken 
the ambrosia, is immortal and still endures. ' 

But because the sun-god detected him as he drank 
the divine liquid, and told Vishnu, Rahu’s head' bears to 
the sun-god an undying hatred. Sometimes he , steals 
up impercelved close to the bright sun-god and with a 
single bite swallows him. But because Rahu has no 
body, the sun-god in due course reappears through 
his enemy's throat and once again begins to shine 
upon the earth in all his former splendour. 

And then men gather together and say that there 
has been an eclipse of the sun. 


VEDA’S PUPIL 

Once upon a time there lived in India a great rishi 
or sage named Veda. According to the custom of 
those days, he took as his pupil a Brahman boy named 
Uttanka. Now Veda had, when^ himself a boy, been 
the pupil of a very stern anchorite named Dhoumya, 
and he had suifered much from his master’s severity. 
Remembering his own unhappy youth, Veda treated 
Uttanka with the greatest kindness. When Uttanka 
grew to manhood, he remembered gratefully all the 
care with which Veda had taught him and all the love 
that his master had shewn him. So Uttanka went to 
Veda and said : 

“O my master, tell me how I can return your 
kindness in some small measure. For it is 'the custom 
that the master should receive' from his pupil a fee for 
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bis teaching. The pupil who does not pay the fee and 
the master who will not receive it are alike to blame. 
And in. after years'the fault, whether of master or of 
pupil, iviil bear fruit, and the love which they slioiild 
have for each other will be absent, and hatred will take 
Its place.” 

“Uttaiika, my child.'" said the rishi, with a kindly 
.smile, I am in want of nothing. So let us wait until 
the need arises." 

Uttanka waited for some weeks and then again fee 
went to his teacher. “.O my master," he Said, I. pray 
you, tell me what I shall bring you as the fee due to 
you for your teaching.'* 

My son,” said the rishi, “I am still in want of 
nothing- But as you again press me, I cannot again 
refuse you. Go therefore to my wife, your mistress, 
and bid her tell you -what you should bring her as a 
pupil’s fee.” 

Uttanka went to the rishi's wife and, telling her 
what his teacher had said, begged her to say what she 
wished, so that he might bring it to her as a return for 
Veda’s , teaching. The saintly lady thought for a 
moment and then spoke: “Uttanka, my son, four 
days hence is a sacred day. It will then be my duty 
to give food to many Brahmans. But I have no 
ornaments fit for so great an occasion. So go to King 
Paushya and beg from him the earrings that his 
queen wears.” 

Uttanka bowed to the feet of his teacher’s wife. 
And although he knew that King Paushya 's palace was 
many hundred leagues away, he set out on his errand 
..with a bravo'heart. When he had walked two or three 
thousand paces he met a giant riding an enormous 
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'bull. Tlie giant was many times a man’s height and 
the bull stood as high as the largest war elephant. 
“Come here, Uttanka, ” said the giant, “ and eat this 
lood.’^ And as the giant spoke he offered some food to 
the lad. But Uttanka refused, for he. did not know the 
■caste of the giant, and the' 'food looked strange. ,'* Nay, . 
Uttanka/’ continued the giant, “ eat the food and do 
not fear. Veda, your teacher, has often in the past taken 
"food at my hands. ” 

Uttanka no longer refused. He took the food fro.m 
the giant’s hands, ate it, and then, washing his hands, 
■went on towards the palace of King Paushya, Suddenly 
although it seemed to Uttanka that he had walked but 
a few miles, the palace appeared in front of him. He 
neared the gates and the guards made way for him to 
pass. Then entering the palace he went boldly cn 
'Until he reached the great central hall, where King 
Paushya was seated in state. As Uttanka drew near to 
the throne the courtiers step'ped aside. When the boy 
'faced King Paushya, 'he saluted him most humbly. 
“ O King,” he said, “ I come to 'you as a supplian't." 

Fair youth,” replied the king, “ ask me what you will, 
and, if I can, I will grant it to you.” But as the lung 
■spoke, his heart sank within him, because he feared 
that Uttanka had come to beg his queen’s earrings. 
'“ My Lord, said Uttanka humbly, “I am a pupil 'of 'the 
Tsshi Veda, and as a fee for his teaching he has asked 
me to bring him your queen’s .earrings. Give them, 
•therefore, to me as a boon given to a suppliant.” 

The king could not refuse, a Brahman suppliant, so 
he said, “Go yourself, fair youth, into the queen‘’s 
■chamber and ask her to give you' the earrings. She will 
■not refuse you.’’ But the queen, knew that Uttanka was 
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coming and would beg for her earrings. Swiftly she- 
made herself invisible, so that when Uttanka entered 
her room he conld not see her. After searching in vain 
for the queen, the boy went back to the central hall, 
and said, “ My Lord King, you have deceived me. I 
went to the queen’s chamber, but I did not find her/’ 

'■ “Fair youth/’ replied King Pausliya, “the qiieen- 
could not have hidden, herself had you been wholly pure. 
You must, therefore, have neglected to ivash your hands, 
after your last meal.” 

“ No, my Lord King,” said Uttanka ; “ I washed my 
hands when last I ate. But I was in haste and washed 
them as I walked/’ 

“Fair youth/’ said King Paushya, it is a sin to 
wash one’s hands as one walks. You are impure, and: 
therefore the queen hid herself from you. For she is a 
chaste and faultless lady, and she will not shew herself 
to one who is not wholly pure.” » 

. Uttanka left the palace, and going to a fountain sat* 
on the ground with his face to the East. He washed his 
hands and feet and bathed his face. He sipped water 
three times. He then wiped his face twice and touched 
hts eyes and ears with water. Then once more he 
entered the (lueen’s apartment. This time the queen did 
not hide herself. Pleased with the care with which 
Uttanka had purified himself, she saluted him courte" 
ously and said, Welcome, reverend Sir ; tell me what 
you wish done and I will do it for you/’ 

“Noble Queen,” said Uttanka, “ I pray you to give 
me your earrings. I wish to give them as pupil’s fee to 
. my. preceptor.” ■ 

The queen took off • her earrings and handed them 
to Uttanka, And as Uttanka took them he marvelled 
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at their beauty. For they were heavy with pearls and 
rubies. And huge diamonds and sapphires and emeralds 
blazed back silver and blue and green in the sunlight 
that streamed through the window. As he gazed at 
them, the queen said, “ Yes, fair youth, they are very 
beautiful. But be careful. For Takshaka, one of the' 
princes of the snake people,- desires them and wiiL 
attempt to rob you of them.’’ 

“Noble Queen/’ said Uttanka proudly, “have no^ 
fear. For Takshaka, snake prince though he be, could, 
never' overcome me. ” , 

Uttanka left the queen’s room and went back to the 
king. “ My Lord, King Paushya, " he said, “you have 
treated me most courteously, and I am very grateful to 
you. Be so good* therefore, as to accept a Brahman’s 
thanks. For there is nothing else that I can give you.” 

“Fair youth/' said King Paushya, “a Brahman’s 
thanks are reward enough. But do not hasten away.. 
I am about to sacrifice to my father’s spirit/ Stay and'., 
eat with me in honour of the dead.” 

Uttanka gladly accepted the invitation, and King, 
Paushya and he sat down together to eat. .But the food, 
that was placed before' Uttanka was cold and had been,: 
cooked by a woman with unbraided hair. One of her 
hairs haddallen into it and had thus made the food 
unclean. Uttanka was stung by the insult. “ King 
Paushya/' he said angrily, “ because you have given 
me unclean food, you shall lose your sight.” On hearing" 
die curse, King Paushya grew as angry as Uttanka., 
“ ■Srahmari youth/’ he cried, “ you, have called food, 
is clean unclean. You will therefore never have a: 
son bom to you.” 

1 The Shradli ceremony. 
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Uttaiika. was dismayed at the curse and begged 
King Paiishya to see the food, himseif. And the king, 
going to where Uttanka vSat, saw that the food was cold 
and t,hat it had a hair in it. So he said, “Forgive me, 
Bralirrif?.n youth. The food set before you was cold and 
bad a hair in it, and therefore was, as you said, imclean. 
I spoke rashly. Forgive me, I pray you, and remove 
your oiirse, so that I may not become blind.” 

Uttanka^s heart softened towards the King. " My 
■curse must fall on you,” he said. “You will become 
blind,, but your sight will soon return. Be merciful also 
■to me and take from me your curse so that I may one 
day have children,” But King Paushya was angry with 
Uttanka because he had taken the earrings of his 
-queen. “No, Uttanka/’ he answered#, scornfully. “It 
is well for a Brahman to call down curses and then turn 
them to nothing. For a Brahman’.s heart is as soft as 
butter even though his words are hard. But a’ Kshat- 
rya’s heart is as hard as steel even though his words, 
tare soft. I shall not therefore free you from my cur.se 
and it will remain with you.” Then Uttanka said, 
Your curse, O King, will not remain with me. You 
cursed me because I said that the food set before me 
was unclean. But the food was unclean and my words 
were true. Therefore it was your curse that was false 
and it cannot do me any harm/’ 

With anger in his heart Uttanka left King Paushya ’"s 
palace and began his journey back to the rishi Veda’s 
hermitage. As he walked, he saw a naked beggar man 
flitting through the scrub. But he never could see 
him clearly because, whenever he glanced towards him,, 
the beggar man vanished. After some time Uttanka grew 
thirsty, and paying little heed to the beggar man, 
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fooked about him for water." 'As -.he . looked about hire, 
the beggar man crept nearer and nearer. At last 
'Uttanka samf in the clisrance a beautiful pool of water. 
At first he thought it was a mirage, but when he came 
•closer to it lie saw that it was a -real pool and that a 
beautiful fresh breeze b!e\¥ over it and rippled its sur- 
face. With a cry of joy Uttanka ran towards it. As he 
ran, the beggar man ran close behind him, and when 
Uttanka put on the ground the queen’s earrings that he 
might more' easily' drink the water, the beggar man 
deftly picked them up and ran away. Uttanka did not 
at first notice the theft. But after he bad drunk his fill 
and had bathed his face and hands he looked round and 
saw the beggar man running away as fast as he could 
with the queen’s priceless earrings in his hand. Uttanka 
sprang to his feet and after a long chase caught up the 
beggar man and seized him. At the same moment the 
'beggar man, who was really Takshaka, a prince of the 
■snake people, once more assumed the form of ,a mighty 
snake, and with a noise that was half a hiss and half a 
derisive laugh vanished into a snake burrow that opened 
■close to Uttanka’s feet. 

The boy now grieved that he had not heeded the 
•queen’s warning. "The beggar man,” he murmured- 
sadly to himself, " must be Prince Takshaka.” He then 
tried to force his way through the hole by vrhich the 
snake prince had gone. But his shoulders stuck in the 
entrance. Next he strove to widen it with a stick, but 
the earth fell in and blocked the hole altogether. Then 
he sat down by the hole and wept bitterly. The god 
India from Amravati saw the Brahman boy's grief, and 
seizing a thunderbolt said to it, "Gomnd help Uttanka.” 
Straightway the thunderbolt left the god Indra's hand 
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and entered the stick with which Uttanka had been _ 
vainly trying to widen the hole. 

After the boy had mastered his grief, he again took 
lip liis stick and tried to open up the burrow. This time,, 
because of Indra's thunderbolt inside the stick, the earth 
heaped itself readily on both sides and no longer fell 
Soon Uttanka had made a passage wide enough for hini 
to enter. He crawled through it, until he found himself 
in a wide, open plain covered with the palaces, houses 
and castles of the snake people. Uttanka walked mtO' 

the snake people’s city, and to win their favour began 

to sing their praises. He sang of their sinuous beauty, 
the might of Prince Takshaka’s younger brother, Prince- 
Srutasena. He then bowed to the various palaces ^ in 
turn. But his flattery had no effect and his song died 
on his lips. For Prince Takshaka did not. come out to 
give him back his earrings. 

Just then Uttanka looked round. Suddenly be saw 
dose to him two maidens working at a loom and weav- 
ing a cloth with black and white threads. Further away 
he saw six boys turning a wheel with twelve spokes. 
Beyond them again he saw a man standing near a horse. 
Uttanka, hoping to win the favour of these newcomers, 
•began a song in praise of them. And he especially 
praised the man with the horse. At last the man said,, 
“ Fair youth, your song is pleasing : what good cun 1 do 
to you?,” 

“ Great lord,” said Uttanka, bowing humbly bdoie 
him. “ the snake prince Takshaka has done me a great 
wrong. Irle has robbed me of my earrings. I’be boon,, 
therefore, that I ask of you is that he and all his people 
shall be humbled before me." 

“If that is your wish,’* said the man, “it is easily 
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done. Blow upon my horse.” 

ITttanka blew upon the horse and instantly flames 
leapt out from its eyes and mouth and nose, and shot 
outwards until they seized upon the city of the snake 
people. In a few moments half of the great city was in 
ashes and the flames were rapidly devouring the other 
half. Prince Takshaka, fearing for his life and for the 
lives of the snake people, made his way to where 
IJttanka and the man stood. “ O Brahman boy,” he said, 
I have wronged you. I own my fault ; therefore pardon 
me. Plere are your earrings. Take them back, and 
spare our city.” Uttanka took back the earrings of the 
queen and placed them for safety in his garment. In- 
stantly the flames died down and the city of the snake 
people was saved from total destruction. 

Uttanka was overjoyed that he should have re- 
covered the fee due to his teacher’s wife. But suddenly 
he remembered that the days allotted to him had all but 
passed and that he could not return in time for his pre- 
ceptress to wear the earrings when she feasted the Brah- 
mans. He thought and thought but could discover noway 
to reach his hermitage before sunset. As he meditated, he 
heard the man with the horse say to him, “Mount my 
horse; it will take you at once to Veda’s dwelling.'’ 
Uttanka mounted the horse. It rose in the air with in- 
credible swiftness, and in a few moments he found himself 
in front of 'Veda’s hermitage. Veda’s wife was bathing 
and dressing her hair in order that she might fitly feast 
the Brahmans. “Uttanka,” she said to herself,: “ has 
failed to bring me the earrings for which I asked. 
"Wheii the sun sets I shall" curse him.” As she made 
this resolve Uttanka entered the house. His teacher’s 
wife dressed herself, and Uttanka, saluting her humbly, 
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gave her the earrings of King Paushya's queen. 

Veda’s wife thanked him; and Veda said, “ Ut- 
tanka, my son, tell me how it was that you delayed so- 
ioQg.” Uttanka answered, O my master, Takshaka 
the snake prince stole my ©arrlngs, and to recover thein- 
liiad to follow him into the city of the snake' people.”' 
And Uttanka told Veda all that had befallen him. Then 
contlnuiiig lie said, “ Reverend sage, tell me who were 
the maidens who were weaving with white and black 
threads, and what was the wheel v/ith the twelve spokes 
that six boys were turning. Who was the giant on the- 
biiii, and who was the man who gave me the wondrous 
horse ?’ ’ 

“ The maidens,’* replied Veda, “ who 'were weaving' 
white and black threads were Day and Night. The 
wheel with the twelve spokes was the year with its 
twelve months. The six boys who were turning it were 
the six season’s.* The giant who rode the bull was- 
indra, and the bull was his mighty elephant Airavat. 
The food that he gave you 'was ambrosia, and because 
you ate it you passed without harm through the land of 
the snake people. The man who aided you to bum 
their city w^as Parjanya the god of rain, and the horse- 
that he gave you to ride was Agni the god of lire. Truly, 
my son, the Immortals, because they love me, shewed 
you great kindness. Without their help you could never 
have won -for my wifellie earrings of King Paushya’s 
ciueenV. , 

. So saying, Veda draw Uttanka towards him and 
embraced him. . “ Uttanka -my son,” he said, “ the days- 
ol your pupilage are over. Go therefore where you 
will.” Uttanka saluted Veda and his wife and left tlielc 
I Tin: Indian year ha.s six seasons. 
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fiermitage. With his heart burning with hatred against 
Prince Takshaka he made his way to the court of 
King JanameJaya the .Bharata, who ruled in Hastina-: 

pura. 


KING JANAMEJAYA^S SNAKE SACRIFICE 
I 

Once there lived in India a great king named Praja- 
pati. He had two beautiful daughters, both of whom he 
gave in marriage to a king no less great than himself,, 
Kashyapa by name. And Kashyapa cherished them, 
both and loved them dearly. One day he said to them, 
O my Queens, ask each of you a boon and it shall be 
granted to you.®* Queen Kadru, who was the elder, an- 
swered first : “ My lord King, the boon that I would ask 
is this ; let me be the mother of a thousand snakes.” 
King Kashyapa said, “ Queen Kadru, the boon is grant- 
ed to you.” Then he turned to Queen Vinata. “ My 
lord King,” said the younger queen, “ grant that I be-' 
come the mother of two sons who shall be equal iiii 
strength to the thousand snakes born of my sister.”' 
IQog Kashyapa said, “ Queen Vinata, the boon is grant- 
ed to you.” ■■ 

in due course Queen Kadru gave birth to a thousand 
eggs, and from them issued a thousand snakes. Queen 
Tinata gave birth to two eggs. But from Queen Vinata*s 
eggs nothing came forth. At last Vinata, ashamed that 
Kadru should have borne a thousand sons and that she 
herself remained without offspring, broke open one of 
ICC eggs. At once there, rose a strange shape from the 
broken egg. Its head and- upper part had the form of a 
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man. But its limbs were, unformed because its mother 
had broken open the egg. ‘'My mother/ ' spake the 
shape, “ because you were jealous of Queen Kadru and 
would not wait until my body had become perfect, I 
curse you. And my curse is that you shall become the 
slave of the very queen Kadru of whom you were 
jealous. But if you wait for five thousand years my 
brother V7ill come from the other egg and he will rescue 
you from slavery.” With these words the shape rose 
into the air and disappeared from sight. 

Queen Vinata paid heed to the words of her son, 
whom she called Aruna because his body was red, and 
carefully kept the second egg. But because her one 
son had left her, her jealousy of Queen Kadru grew 
daily. One day Queen Kadru asked Queen Vinata the 
colour of IJchaisrava, the divine horse which had come 
out of the ocean when the gods and demons churned 
it. Queen Vinata answered sharply, ” The colour of 
Uchaisrava is white. If you think otherwise, my sister, 
let us lay a wager.” Queen Kadru was angered at her 
sister’s answer and said, “ No, Uchaisrava lias a white 
body but a black' tail. If you think otherwise, let our 
wager be this. She whose words shall prove false shall 
become the slave of the other.” Queen Vinata con- 
sented, and the sisters agreed that next morniiig they 
would cross the ocean and see whether the tail of 
Uchaisrava was white or black. 

That evening, however, Queen Kadru, fearing that 
she had been in error,- sent for her thousand snake sons 
and bade them fasten' themselves ■ -to Uchaisrava’s tall., 
so that it might seem black, whether really black or not. 
The snakes refused. Queen Kadru in a passion cursed 
them, saying, “ My sons. King Janamejaya, the Bharata, 
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■will hold a great snake sacrifice and- will consume jj’oiii 
• all with fire/’ Then she left them, and next morning 
- set forth with Queen Vinata to the dwelling-place of 
Uchaisrava. Together they crossed the ocean and 
.journeyed to the uttermost ends of the earth. Now after 
Queen Kadra had cursed her' thousand sons, they took 
‘Counsel together. Fearing her curse tliejr resolved to 
fasten themselves to Uchaisrava’s tail. . If we do her 
■bidding/’ they said, “ our mother may pardon us and 
take the corse from us. But if we are still disobedient, 
'her curse will fall on us and we shall he burnt in the 
•sacrifice of King Janamejaya, the Bharata. Therefore 
with all speed they hastened to the dwelling ■ of 
'Uchaisrava and fastened themselves to Ills tail before 
"the two queens had ended their journey. Kadru and 
Vinata together entered Uchaisrava’s palace, and at the 

■ same moment they saw that its tail was black. Queen 
'Kadru turned to Queen Vinata and said, “My sister, 
you have lost your wager. You and your children after 
■you will, be the slaves of myself and my thousand 

■ snake sons/’ 'And from that day Queen Vinata served 
'her sister as a bond-woman. 

Many hundred years after the two queens had 
'returned homewards, the second egg which Queen 
' Vinata had borne opened, and from it came a mighty 
' bird a thousand times larger than the largest elephant. 
To him Queen Vinata gave the name of Garuda. But 
because he had been born in slavery, he too became a 
slave, and Queen Kadru and her snake sons made him 
bear them about, at their will,. from one spot to another,, 
; One day Garuda, weary of toll, said, “ O my mother., 
■why iniist I do the bidding of the snake people ? ” “ My 

■ son,” aasvirered Queen Vinata- sadly, “ I made a foolish 
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wager and Queen Kadru tricked me. So I became her 
tsiave, and as you;' were born in slavery, yoa too are her 
siave and must do her bidding and that of her thousand 
sons/’ Garuda pondered over what his mother had said, 
and then, going to the snakes, his cousins, said. 
" O my cousins, I am your slave. But grant me this 
boon, ] pray you. Tell me what great work I may do 
to win my freedom and that of my mother. ” 

The snakes answered him with one voice saying 
“ O Garuda, bring us the ambrosia which the gods won 
from the sea when they churned the ocean. They have 
given it to Indra to keep. Take it from him and bring 
it here, and we will set you and your mother free.” 

Garuda went back to his mother and told her what 
his cousins the snakes had said. “My mother,” he 
continued, “I would start at once to fetch the ambrosia 
but I fear that without food I shall die of hunger on 
the way.” Queen Vinata answered, “ My son Garuda, 
before you ascend to heaven you will pass over the 
uttermost ends of the earth. There live the Nishada 
fjeople. Rest in their country and devour them. Thus 
; OU will be able to go to your journey 's end and win the 
ambrosia. But be careful lest by chance you eat a 
Brahman. For if you swallow one you will be unable 
to digest him, and your stomach will pain you as if you 
had swallowed a fish-htiok or burning charcoal.” Witii 
these vmrds Queen Vinata blessed her son; and happing 
his mighty wings he rose and soon t anished in the 
distant sky. 

When he came to the ends of the earth he alighted 
in the country of the Nishadas. And opening his mouth 
he sucked into it all those who lived there. To quench 
his thirst he drank up the rivers that watered the land, 
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But unhappily he neglected the words of his mother 
and sucked into his mouth a Brahman who had married 
a woman of the Nishada people. Instantly his stomach 
began to pain him, as if he had swallowed a fish-hook 
or a burning charcoal. Garuda remembered Queen 
Vinata’s words and said, “O Brahman, come liack 
through my mouth, for I had no wish to kill you.’^ 
“ No,” said the Brahman, “ I cannot come back alone. 
I must take with me my wife, who is a Nishada woman.” 
Garuda agreed ; the Brahman and his wife walked out 
of the great bird’s mouth, and at once Garuda ’s pain 
abated. 

Garuda, who had suffered greatly, rested from his 
journey, and then returning home sought out his father 
Kashyapa. Garuda told his father what had befallen 
him. “ O father,” he continued, ” now that I have eaten 
the Nishada people and drunk up their rivers, how shall 
I feed myself on my journey to win the ambrosia?” 
“ Garuda, my son,’’ replied King Kashyapa, “ once there 
lived two brothers named Vivavasu and Supratika. They 
had great wealth, and when Supratika grew to manhood, 
he wished to divide it, ‘ Give me my share,’ he said, ‘ O 
my brother, of our wealth.’ ‘No, my brother/ answered 
Vivavasu. ' The wise never divide wealth. For brothers 
who do so no longer remain united but live separately 
and quarrel with one another.’ But Supratika still 
pressed him for his share, until Vivavasu’s anger blazed 
out. ‘ You make light of my words, Supratika,’ he said; 
therefore become an elephant’. Supratika, feeling him- 
self change into, an elephant, grew angry also and cursed 
his Isrother, saying, ‘Become in your turn a tortoise’^ 
Arad ever since that day the two brothers, in the shapes 
of an elephant and a tortoise, live by a great lake and 
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fight with each other incessantly. Go therefore, my 
son, and eat their flesh and drink the waters of the lake : 
so you will be able to journey to Amravati and win 
from Indra the golden jar of ambrosia. For the gods 
placed it in his keeping from the day that Dhanwantati 
brought it up from the depths of the churned ocean.”’ 
With these words King Kashyapa blessed Gariida. And 
the great bird rising high into the air soon vanished 
from his father’s sight. 

As Garuda flew to the ends of the earth, he heard a 
great noise and looking down saw a wide stretch of 
water. By its banks an elephant and a tortoise were 
roaring as they fought each other. Garuda swooped 
swiftly down and seizing the elepthant and tortoise in his 
talons, alighted on a mountain. There he devoured 
their flesh, and after quenching his thirst in the waters 
of the lake, flew strongly towards Amravati, the god 
Indra’s heaven. 

Now the god Indra had built many strong works 
and defences to guard the ambrosia jar. And he had 
posted Vayu the wind god to blow dust into the eyes of 
any coming foeman. Inside the outer works he had 
built a great circle of fire, which died down neither by 
night nor by day. Within the circle of fire he had built a 
great wheel with edged spokes, which turned without 
stopping. And inside the wheel were two poisonoru 
snakes, which never slept, but day and night watched 
the sky for the coming of enemies. For some days past 
meteors had been racing through the skies, liglitnin;.;, 
had flashed from the cloudless blue heaven and bloody 
rain had fallen in torrents upon Amravati. Because of 
these portents the god Indra and his guards wert: 
keeping a close watch. But their vigilance availed i:h3r.,L 
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nothing. ■ ^ 

Suddenly Garuda appeared in the sky, refreshed 
by the meat of the tortoise and the elephant. With 
his huge claws he kicked down the breastworks which 
ladra had built, with his wings he drove back the dust 
which the wind god Vayu blew in his face, and, scat- 
tering in every direction Indra and his guards, he drew 
I near to the circle of fire. This he could not blow out with 

! his wings, but going back to earth he sucked up in his 

throat the waters of a great river, and discharged them 
into the fire, so that it soon became a mass of smoulder- 
ing embers. Garuda passed beyond it to the revolving 
wheel. There he changed himself into a tiny insect, 
and ' passing through the spokes stood near to the 
snakes. At once he resumed his old form and tore them 
to pieces with his beak and talons. Then seizing the 
ambrosia jar he kicked down the stand upon which the 
wheel revolved. And soaring into the air he was about 
to fly back to his cousins the snake people. But the 
god Vishnu came across the great bird’s path. "O 
, Garuda, " he said, " I have seen your deeds and I would 
give you a boon.” “ Grant me, great god, this boon,” said 
I Garuda, “ let me drink of the ambrosia so that I may 

j become free from sickness, pain and death. ’’ Vishnu 

i gave Garuda the boon, and after drinking a draught of 

I the ambrosia he went on his way towards the earth, 

i But as Garuda went, Indra met him. “ Mighty Garuda,” 

he said, “ let there be friendship between us. And do 
not bear away the ambrosia jar. For you have drunk of 
it and have become immortal as the gods are. If you give 
it to the snake people, they, too, will become immortal 
i and will wage war upon us, ’’ “ Lord Indra, ” said 

Garuda, “ I accept gladly your friendship. But I must 
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boar the ambrosia jar to earth and give it to my cousins 
the snake people. Otherwise they will not set me and 
ruy mother free. But do you, Lord Indra, take ibo 
ambrosia jar away from them before they have Intd tinie 
to drink of it. ” To this Indra consented. And Garud;!, 
hying swiftly to earth, entered the presence of Queen 
Vinata. “My mother, ” he said, “I have brought the 
ambrosia jar, let us call my cousins the snake people so 
that they may set us free,” Queen Vinata was over ■ 
joyed. And Garuda sent for the snake people and 
placed before them the ambrosia jar; and he .said to 
them. “ My cousins, I have brought the ambrosia jar 
and I have placed it before you : therefore, as you pro- 
mised, set me and my mother free from slavery. ” The 
snakes with one accord consented and, leaving the am- 
brosia jar, went to bathe in a neighbouring stream to 
purify themselves before drinking the sacred liquid. 
When they had left the god Indra swooped down like 
an eagle from the heavens and, seizing the ambrosia jar, 
bore it back with him to Amravati. But before he weiit 
he laid on the ground cups made of sharp-edged Kiisha 
grass. When the snakes came back from bathing they 
searched in vain for the jar of ambrosia. Seeing the 
Kusha cups they thought that ambrosia had been 
poured into them. They licked the cups, but the sharp 
edges of the grass slit their tongues down to the root.s, 
so that ever since that time the snake people have had 
forked tongues. 

And in great pain and grief the sons of Queen 
Kadni made their way back to their dwelling places 
under the earth. 

■ If 

After, the snake people had lost the ambrosia jar 
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they sat in council together. For they had set free 
Queen Vinata and faersonGaruda without receiving their 
price, and Queen Kadru had never taken from them her 
fearful curse that they would all be consumed in the 
snake sacrifice of king Janamejaya the Bharata. Some 
snakes said, " Let us bite all men and beasts to death ” 
other snakes said, “Let us hinder the worship of the gods 
so that they may be forced to stay our mother's curse ’’ ; 
yet other snakes said, “ Let us find king Janamc-ijaya 
the Bharata and kill him.” But Vasuki, the chief of the 
snake people, said sadly, "My brothers, this will in 
no way help us, for no one can escape a mother’s 
curse.’’ Then a serpent named Elapatra, spoke, " O 
Vasuki,” he said, “when our mother Queen Kadru cursed 
us, I lay trembling on her lap and then I heard the 
Immortals speaking with Brahmadeva the father of them 
ail. The Immoftals asked Brahmadeva why he allowed 
Queen Kadru to curse her sons, Brahmadeva answered, 
The snake people have multiplied exceedingly and 
they will destroy the world if they themselves are not 
destroyed. Many of them will therefore be consumed 
in the fire of Janamejaya’s sacrifice. But they will not 
all perish. For a rishi named Jaratkaru will wed 
Jaratkaru the sister of Vasuki the snake king. She will 
bear her husband a son named Astika, who will save 
the snake people from entire destruction.” 

When king Vasuki heard the words of the snake 
Elapatra he dismissed his brothers. And from that day 
he devoted himself to the service of his sister Jaratkaru 
in order that she might find favour in the eyes of the 
great rishi and so save the snake people from ‘entire 
destruction. 

But the rishi Jaratkaru had by his asceticism over- 
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c;ome all earthly desires. And he journeyed from shrine- 
to shrine, \vith never a thought of marriage. One day,, 
as the great Sage was walking abroad, he passed a deep 
13it. Looking into it he saw several men hanging head 
downwards and fastened by a single cord to the bough 
of a tree. Jaratkaru paused in wonder and said, 
" Strange Sirs, who are you and why do you hang thus 
head downwards? If you wish to escape from your 
plight I can save you. For I have won great powers by 
the mortifications that I have willingly endured.” 

“No, my son’’ answered one of the strange men 
" your powers cannot help us. We too were great rishis 
and also won great powers by our asceticism. For we 
who hang head downwards are your ancestors. The 
single cord which supports us Is your life, 0 Jaratkaru. 
Every day a rat comes and nibbles at the cord. And. 
tine rat is Time, which is eating away your life ; and 
when Time has eaten it, we shall all fall headlong into 
Hell, which lies at the bottom of this pit. There is but 
one way in which you can save us. Marry a wife and, 
beget a son and he will be a new cord to save us from 
Hell.” 

Jaratkaru'was greatly grieved, for he had no wish 
to wed a wife. Yet he would not allow his ancestors to 
fall headlong into Hell. So he said, “ O my ancestors, I 
am willing to marry, but the bride whom I shall choose 
must bo named Jaratkaru as I am. She must bestow 
herself on mo as a gift and must cost me nothing. If 
I do not find .such a wife I shall not marry,” With 
these words Jaratkaru left his ancestors and wandered 
over the world seeking a bride named Jaratkaru, who 
'would come to him free and would cost him nothing. 
But nowhere could be find such a bride. At last he 
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into the heart of the forest and cried aloud: 

" All creatures living in the world, listen to my 
words* I roam over the earth looking for a bride so 
that I may beget a son and save my ancestors. But she ■ 
must be named Jaratkaru, and she must come to me as 
a gift, and I will not bear the cost of her maintenance. 
Therefore if any of you have such a daughter, give her 
to me in marriage. 

Now the snake king Vasuki had sent snakes to 
watch the rishi Jaratkaru and to follow him wherever 
he went. When they heard him cry aloud in this manner 
they hastened to tell Vasuki. And Vasuki on hearing 
them adorned his sister with jewels, and taking her by 
the hand led her before the great rishi and offered her 
to him as a gift. But the rishi would not take the gift 
until Vasuki had sworn to him that her name was 
Jaratkaru, and that Vasuki would bear the cost of her 
maintenance. Then the. rishi accepted her as his bride, 
but warned her that if ever she did anything that dis- 
pleased him, that moment he would leave her. The 
maiden vowed that she would always please him and 
for some months she did nothing to rouse her husband’s 
anger. One evening the rishi placed his head upon his 
wife’s lap and soon fell fast asleep. But she saw with^ 
dismay that the sun was sinking, and she knew that if 
the rishi did not wake he would miss his evening prayer 
and thus lose a portion of his virtue. On the other hand 
she guessed that if she awoke her husband he would be 
displeased with her, and would cast her from him. 
Nevertheless, after thinking deeply, she resolved rather 
to endure her husband’s anger than to cause him to lose 
his virtue. So she spoke to her husband saying, “ Great 
lord, arise, for the sun is setting.” The rishi awoke, but 
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on hearing her words grew so angry that his lips quivered. 
" Snake woman,” be cried, “ you have sorely displeased 
nse. Do you not know that while I sleep the sun has 
no power to set ? Go back therefore to your brother's 
house and vex me no more.” The snake princess strove 
in vain to soothe the. anger of the rishi. But it could 
not be appeased and, leaving her, he went away to the 
forest and became once more an anchorite. 

The snake princess went sadly back to the palace 
of her brother Vasuki the snake king. There she bore 
to her husband a son called Astika. And King Vasuki 
gave Astika, when he grew to be a youth, the wisest 
teachers in all India. So that the fame of Astika's 
virtues and of his learning spread to the ends of the 
sarth. 

III. 

Now when King Yiulhisthira and his brothers and 
their queen, Draupadi, had left Hastinapura and set out 
for the Lord Indra’s heaven, they had placed on the 
throne of the Bharatas Parikshit the son of Abhimanyu, 
the son of Arjuna the archer. And ParikshiPs fame 
spread all over India. For he was a wise and mighty 
prince and for nearly sixty years he ruled justly upon 
the throne of Hastinapura. One day when he was 
over sixty years of age he went hunting in the forest. 
While he hunted, he wounded a stag with an arrow, 
and as his horse was weary he left it and followed the 
stag on foot. But the stag fled and he lost all trace of 
it. Hungry and tired, King Parikshit wandered through 
the forest until at last he came to the hermitage of 
the rishi Samika. ” O Brah man/* said the King, “ I am 

I For the story of "yudhisthira and his brothers see my book 
The Indian Heroes.” (Oxford University Press,) 



King Parikshit and the Rishi, 
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King Parikshit the son of Abhimanyu the son of Arjuna 
the Bharata. I am looking for a deer that I have 
wounded. Tell me, reverend Sir, if it has passed this 
But the rishi Sarnika had taken a vow of silence 
and, although the king repeated his question, the rishi 
would not answer him. King Parikshit grew angry and 
picking up a dead snake with his bow placed it in 
derision round Samika’s neck. The rishi said nothing 
and King Parikshit, repenting of his deed, went back to 
his own city. After some days Samika’s son Sriugi 
xeturned to the hermitage and, seeing a dead snake 
on his father’s shoulders, learnt from a friend named 
Krishna the outrage that Parikshit had done to Samika. 
Then Sringi, who also was a great rishi, grew angry 
with King Parikshit and cursed him saying, “ O wicked. 
Icing, because you insulted my father, Takshaka the 
snake prince will bite and kill you within seven days.” 
Sringi’s father Samika rebuked his son for the curse 
and bade him take it back. But Sringi would not listen 
to his father nor relent. So Samika sent word by a 
disciple named Gaurmukha to King Parikshit warning 
him of Sringi’s curse. And King Parikshit, fearing for 
his life, caused a round stone pillar to be placed in the 
ground and on the pillar he built a palace. In the palace 
there were no windows and only one door. It closed so 
tightly that the smallest insect could not enter. And 
King Parikshit went into the palace so that he might 
pass in safety the seven days allotted to him by Sringi’s 
curse. 

On the seventh day Takshaka the snake prince left 
his palace under the earth to kill King Parikshit and 
thus fulfil the rishi Sringi’s curse. Now about the same 
time a certain Brahman named Kashyapa, who was 
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skilled above all men in curing snake-bites, resolved to 
go to Hastinapura and to earn great wealth by curinji' 
King Parikshit after Prince Takshaka had bitten hin;. 
As Kashyapa journeyed Prince Takshaka saw him ; and, 
guessing what his purpose was, Prince Takshaka dis - 
guised himself as a Brahman and going up to Kashyapa 
said, “ Where are you going ? tell me, I pray you.’’ 
“ Good Sir,’’ said Kashyapa, "I am going to Hastina- 
pura to cure King Parikshit after he has been bitten 
by Prince Takshaka.” "Sir,” said the snake prince, 
" I am prince Takshaka. I wish to test your power. 
Let me see, if you can cure this tree after I have bitten 
it.” As the snake prince spoke he drove his fangs deep 
into a great banian tree that stood close to him. And 
such was the fearful force of the poison that in a few 
moments nothing remained of the great tree but a heap 
of ashes. Kashyapa then went up to the ashes and by 
his magic recreated first the leaves, then the twigs, then 
the branches and the trunk, and lastly the roots, so that 
the great tree stood just as it had stood before Prince 
Takshaka had bitten it. The snake prince marvelled 
at the magic of Kashyapa and feared that he would 
save King Parikshit if suffered to go to Hastinapura. 
" Sir," said Prince Takshaka, " your power is great 
Indeed. But if I give you more wealth than all that 
King Parikshit possesses will you not leave him to his 
fate and return home ? For a Brahman’s curse is upon 
him. And even your magic may fail to save him. And 
"if you were to fail, the shame of your failure would' 
iesounci through the three worlds." “ Fair snake prince" 
answered Kashyapa, “ I am going to Hastinapura only 
for gain. Give me what you offer me and ! shall return, 
home.” Prince Takshaka gladly gave Kashyapa more 
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wealth than all the treasures of King Parikshit. Kashyapa 
turned homewards and the snake prince journeyed 
towards Hastinapura. But when he drew near to Parik- 
shit’s palace he saw that it was useless openly to seek 
an entry, so close was the ^uard set round the pillar and 
so tightly was its single door fastened. Calling to the 
snakes who were his attendants he turned them into 
Brahmans. And giving them baskets of fruits and flowers 
bade them go the palace as holy men who wished to make 
offerings to King Parikshit the Bharata. When they had 
reached the palace the guards permitted them as holy 
men to enter it and offer the king their basket of fruits 
and flowers. He graciously accepted the offering. But 
inside one of the fruits Prince Takshaka lay hidden 
in the form of a tiny insect. And when the king began 
to eat the fruits, he chose first the very one in which 
the sn«ke prince lay concealed. As the king ate he saw 
the tiny insect. Then he said to his ministers. “ This 
is the seventh day and it is near sunset. I no longer 
fear the poison of Prince Takshaka. But I repent of 
the wrong that I did to the rishi Samika. So to atone 
for my sin 1 shall let this tiny insect bite me.” With 
these words he placed the tiny insect on his forehead. 
With a fearful roar prince Takshaka re-assumed his 
proper shape and fastening his mighty coils ro.und king 
Parikshit drove his fangs in the kings face so that he 
died instantly. And such was the terrible strength of 
the poison that it passed through tlie king’s body and 
entering the floor of the palace consumed it, as if it had 
been destroyed by fire. Many of the king’s attendants 
perished, but others fled. And as they fled they saw the 
giant form of prince Takshaka coursing through the 
sky, as he went swiftly from Hastinapura. 
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After the Brahman priests had performed the last 
rites of the dead king, the ministers and the citizens of 
Hastinapura gathered together and placed on the 
racant throne Parikshit’s son Janamejaya the Bharata 
although he was then but a boy. For although young 
he was wise and learned beyond his years. And all 
knew that he would rule well and justly over the em- 
Dire of the Bharatas. 

IV 

As the years passed by the King, Janamejaya the 
Bharata, grew in stature and in wisdom. One day 
he called round him his ministers and bade them tell 
him the whole story of the death of his father King 
Parikshit. Now it so happened that just before Prince 
Takshaka spoke with the Brahman Kashyapa, a certain 
wood cutter had climbed into the banian tree in order 
to gather fuel. When the snake prince bit the tree, he 
perished with it. But when Kashyapa revived the tree, 
he brought back to life the wood cutter also. And after 
Prince Takshaka had killed King Parikshit, the wood 
cutter went to his ministers and told them all that he 
had seen and heard. Thus the ministers were able to 
relate the full tale of King Parikshit's death. After 
they had ended it, they blamed greatly the rishi Sringi. 
But King Janamejaya blamed Prince Takshaka the 
snake prince more. For, so the King said, if Prince 
Takshaka had not bribed Kashyapa to depart King 
Parikshit would have lived. And in this view Uttanka, 
the pupil of the rishi Veda, who had lately come to 
dwell at Hastinapura supported Janamejaya. For IJt- 
tanka hated Prince Takshaka because he had tried to 
steal from him the earrings of King Paushya’s queen. 

Many times King Janamejaya exclaimed aloud “ I 
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must avenge my father’s death’’. Then he turned to fils 
ministers and said " Good sirs, tell me how I may con- 
sume with fire Takshaka the snake prince as he con- 
sumed King Parikshit my father with his poison.” The 
ministers answered, “ O my King, from our ancient 
books it is laid down how to hold a snake sacrifice. And 
by holding such a sacrifice you will surely consume 
Prince Takshaka and the snake people. Just as Prince 
Takshaka consumed King Parikshit with his poison. ’’ 
On hearing this answer King Janamejaya ordered that 
the Brahmans of the Kingdom should hold a snake sac- 
rifice according to the rites written in the ancient books. 
The Brahmans, so ordered, measured out a vast piece of 
land and on it they reared a mighty sacrificial platform. 
When the appointed day broke, the Brahmans seated 
themselves upon the platform, and King Janamejaya 
placed near them a great store of wealth which should 
be their reward. 

The Brahmans robed themselves in black garment.^ 
and kindled a fire. When the fire had begun to burn 
brightly the Brahmans poured ghee on the flames until 
the flames turned to smoke and into the smoke they 
muttered strange spells. And the spells had power over 
the snake people and their hearts turned to water within 
them. Then the Brahmans poured more ghee ou the 
flames and called on the chiefs and princes of the snake 
people by their names. And the spells of the BrahmanK 
began to draw the snake people towards the fire. And 
although the chiefs and princes among the snake people 
hid themselves in the lakes and rivers and seas ami in 
their agony coiled themselves round trees and stones 
and mountain tops, yet the spells drew them one by oik--- 
towards the fire. And forced by the spells they os i-; 
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after the other fell into the fire, which instantly consum- 
ed them. 

But Prince Takshaka fled in fear to the throne of the 
god Indra and confessed his fault to him. The god 
Iiidra pardoned him and said, “Prince Takshaka, stay 
here and you need fear nothing/’ And Prince Takshaka 
rejoiced greatly and hid himself under Indra’s throne. 

Now the spells of the Brahmans increased in power 
and the snakes fell into the fire in ever greater numbers, 
until Vasuki their king feared that all his people would 
perish. Then he remembered the promise of the god 
Brahmadeva that Astika the son of the rishi Jaratkaru 
and of King Vasuki’s sister would save the snake peo- 
ple from entire destruction. So King Vasuki went to his 
sister Jaratkaru and bade her send her son Astika to 
save the snake people. Astika at his mother’s bidding 
went to Hastinapura and approached the sacrificial fire. 
There he spoke so nobly the praises of King Janamejaya 
the Bharata, and of the mighty Brahmans who sat 
round the fire, that the heart of King Janamejaya 
warmed towards'him. “ Give me leave, great sages, ” said 
the King, “ to grant this Brahman a boon, for his words 
are wise and I am pleased with him." But Souti the 
chief of the Brahmans said, “O King, grant him no 
boon until we have consumed in the fire Prince Tak- 
shaka your enemy.” “ Where is Prince Takshaka?" asked 
the Bharata King. “ He is hiding in Amravati,” answer- 
ed Souti, “ under the god Indra’s throne, and Indra has 
promised him that he will save him.” “If that be so,” 
said King Janamejaya, " with your spells draw into the 
fire not Prince Takshaka only but the god Indra and all 
Amravati.” Then the Brahmans muttered ever fiercer 
spells and poured more ghee into the sacrificial fire until 
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they began to draw into the fire not only the snake 
prince but tins god Indra and all Amravati. Filled with 
fear Indra cast from him Prince Takshaka, and the snake 
prince, lying across the sky, was slowly drawn to the fire 
by the; spells of the Brahmans. Then Souti said to 
Janainejaya, “ Nothing now can saYC Prince Takshaka, 
so grant Astika whatevtjrboon he asks.” On hearing these 
words, the king turned to Astika and said, “ Ask what 
you will and I shall grant it. ” 

Prince Takshaka was falling with increasing speed 
from the sky towards the fire when Astika cried aloud, 
“ Stay, stay, stay.” And the words of Astika overcame 
the spells of the Brahmans and the vast length of the 
snake prince lay motionless, suspended in the heavens. 
Then Astika said to King Junamejaya, “ O Bharata King, 
you have granted me a boon and the boon that I would 
have is this. Spare the lives of Prince Takshaka and of 
all those among the snake people who have not yet been 
consumed.” King Janainejaya in vain sought by offer- 
ing Astika herds of cattle and a great treasure of gold 
and silver to turn him from his purpose. But Astika 
answered, “ King Janainejaya, you are an Aryan king 
and you cannot go back on your promise. Yon have 
promised me a boon, "i herefore give me the lives of 
Prince Takshaka and those among the snake people who 
are still alive.” At last the Brahmans, over whose spells 
the words of Astika had power, also pressed King Jana- 
mejaya to grant him this boon. So the king bade the 
sacrifice be abandoned, and dividing the treasure among 
the Brahmans, spoke graciously to Astika and then drove 
in his chariot to his city Hastinapura. But Astika went 
to ICing Vasuki his uncle and Jaratkani his mother, and 
told them how he had stopped the sacrifice. King 'Vasuki 
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Jaratkaru and all the snake people ^vere overjo,ycd. 
They said with one voice to Astika, “ Ask of ns a boon 
and it shall be granted to you.” Astika answeretk ‘‘ O 
Kixig Vasuki and snake people, grant me this boon, 
namely that all men who read this tale shall be safe from 
your poisonous bites.’’ And with one voice the king and 
the snake people cried in answer, “We grant you the 
boon, O Astika. And if in days to come any man shall 
say aloud the name of Astika and shall by your name 
call on any snake not to bite him, he shall be safe froiti 
the peril of our poison. And if any snake, disregarding 
our promise, shall bite any man he shall have his hea..l 
out into a hundred pieces.” With these words King 
Vasuki and the snake people departed to their homes 
under the earth. And the rishi Astika went to live 
happily with his mother Jaratkaru the sister of King 
Vasuki.^ 

But it will be asked what befell Aruoa the other son 
of Queen Vinata. He became charioteer of the Sun and 
it happened in this way. After the Sun had seen Rahu 
drink the ambrosia, and had told Vishnu, Rahu was for 
ever attempting to devour him and at last the Sun-god 
grew angry that he alone among the Immortals should 
suffer and he resolved to destroy the world and the 
heaven above it and the sea beneath. He went in bin 
chariot to the western mountains and resting it on the 
loftiest peak began to spread his rays over all the earth. 
The pools and lakes dried up, the rivers ceased to flow, 
ihe sea boiled and bubbled with the heat and the fishes 
died within its teeming depths.. At last the sages of 
India went to the throne of Brahmadevaand begged hinx 

I It is stffl the practice of Indians, when passing throufth j'rar.f. or 
jmigli; iiiliabited by snake.s to say aloud the name of “Astika.” 
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to stay the anger of the Sun, otherwise the world and all 
that lived in it would die before the day was over. 
Brahmadeva called Garuda to him and bade him seek 
nis brother Aruna. Garuda sought Aruna and found him 
still rising through the air just as he had risen out of 
Queen Vinata’s sight. At Brahmadeva’s bidding Garuda 
took his brother with him to the western mountains, and 
he made Aruna sit in the front part of the chariot and 
drive the six horses of the Sun-god. Aruna did so and 
the rays of the Sun could no longer burn the earth, foi 
their fierce heat was fended off by the great body of 
Aruna. Whdn he found that he could no longer carry out 
his resolve, the Sun-god's anger abated. He welcomed 
Aruna and bade him always be his charioteer. And 
Aruna drives the six horses of the Sun-god to this day. 


VRIGU AND AGNI 

Once upon a time in the days when the Bharata princes 
ruled over India there lived a mighty riehi named Vrigu. 
And his wisdom and powers were such that men said 
that the god Brahmadeva had created him out of the fire, 
when Vanina the sea god made a great sacrifice. At this 
same time, there lived a most beautiful maiden named 
Puloma, the fame of whose loveliness spread throughout 
the whole empire of the Bharatas When she grew to 
full womanhood her father offered her in marriage to 
Vrigu the rishi. yrigii accepted her hand. And thus 
the wisest and the loveliest in all the land were united in 
wedlock. 

They lived together happily and after several months 
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Puloma was about to bear her lord a son. But before 
the child’s birth the great sage went to bathe in a holy 
river. In his absence there came to his hermitage a 
demon king named Paulama. When Puloma was quite 
a child her father had promised her hand to the demon 
king. But afterwards, hearing the fame of the rishi 
Vrigu, he broke Ms promise and gave her in marriage tc 
the great sage. Paulama in vain urged that he was 
betrothed to Puloma But her father treated him with 
scorn. At last the demon king went away in anger, 
vowing that his disgrace would one day be avenged. 
Day after day he hid himself near Vrigu’s hermitage, 
until at last, seeing that Vrigu had gone to a distant 
river, the demon king boldly entered the hermitage and 
asked Puloma to give him food. The rishi 's beautiful 
wife suspected no evil and welcoming the betrothed of 
her childhood, offered him for food the fruits of the 
forest. But as Paulama ate, his longing for Puloma grew 
and so also grew his hatred for Vrigu. “ I shall carry 
her off,” he muttered to himself, "and thus I shall avenge 
my dishonour and win for myself the wife whom Vrigu 
tore away from my arms.” But before he did so, he 
entered an inner room where a sacred fire burnt always 
day ard night. “ O fire god Agni,” he said, “ the lady 
Puloma was once ray affianced bride. Vrigu took her 
from me by trickery. But she was given to me first, 
therefore tell me, I pray you, whether she is not now my 
lawful wife.” Agni at first did not answer, pie would 
gladly have said that Paulama had a just claim. But he 
feared that if he spoke thus, Vrigu’s curse would fall 
upon and destroy him. So after thinking deeply he said, 
“ O demon king, it is true that Puloma was your affianced 
bride, but she never became your wife. She went 
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through the marriage ceremony with the rishi Vrigti. 
She is therefore Vrigu’s wife and not yours. ” 

The demon king grew angry and paying no heed to 
the words of Agni, took the shape of a boar, and throw- 
ing Puloma across his back galloped at full speed through 
the forest. As he galloped he met the rishi Vrigu, who 
was returning from the sacred river where he had gone 
to bathe. When the great sage saw that the wild boar 
carried on his .back his beautiful bride he cursed the 
boar as he ran. Instantly the boar was consumed and 
became a heap of ashes. Puloma fell to the ground and 
lay unconscious. 

When Puloma had recovered from the fall Vrigu asked 
her who had pointed out their hermitage to the demon 
king Paulama, so that he might curse him. " It was 
Agni,” answered Puloma weeping, for she thought that 
Agni had aided Paulama. Then Vrigu’s wrath blazed 
up like a forest fire and he cursed Agni saying, “ Hence- 
forth everything that you touch will be consumed.” 

Agni was very angry at the curse for he had in no 
way merited it. And he would have cursed Vrigu in 
turn, had Vrigu not been one ol the race of the Brah- 
mans whom he respected. So Agni went far away into 
a distant cave and hid himself. And because mankind 
had no longer any fire they could no longer offer sacri- 
fices to the gods, nor did the gods receive any honour 
from them. At last in great dislrcss the rishis and the 
Immortals met. “O Immortals” said the rishis, “ v/e 
can no longer serve you, owing to the flight of Agni. 
Let us therefore pray to the god Brahmadeva and per- 
haps he may help us.” Together, therefore, the rishis 
and the IramortaLs went to the throne of the god Brahnia- 
deva and told him how Vrigu had cursed Agni the 
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fire god., and how in his wrath Agni had hidden himself 
from mankind. 

On hearing their tale, the god Brahmadeva sent a 
messenger to call Agni the fire god to him. And Agni carnc 
iiito his presence and toldBrahmadeva^how Vrigu had cui'S" 
ed him without reason. But Brahmadeva answered Agni 
with soothing words. “The curse of Vrigu," said Brah- 
madeva, “ cannot be removed. But I shall turn his curse 
into a' blessing. Henceforth, Agni, all that is vile you 
will consume with your flames. But all that is pure will 
remain. Thus all that passes through fire will be puri- 
fied.” And Agni hearing these words was comforted. 
He no longer hid hhliself in a distant cave, but lived 
in his former dwelling. And mankind used Agni as of old 
in their sacrifices. The Immortals were happy because of 
the honour which they received and the rishis because 
they once again could oft'er sacrifices. And because of 
the happiness of the Immortals and the power of the 
rishis mankind grew daily happier. And in after years 
they spoke of this time as the golden age. 


RURU AND PRAMADVARA 

Now Vrigu’s son Chyavana had a son named Su- 
kanya and Sukanya begat in turn Praraati, and Pramati 
had a son whom he called Ruru. Not many years after 
Ruru was bom it happened that Menaka, one of the 
dancing girls in the Court of the god indra, fell in love 
with Visvavasu the King of the Gandharvas. King 
Visvavasu returned her love and Menaka bore to him 
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a baby daughter. To hide her marriage from the god 
Indra, she left the baby girl by the banks of a great 
river, which flowed past the hermitage of the mighty 
rishi Sthulokesha. 

Sthulokesha had a kind heart and he pitied 
the little baby girl, who lay helpless among the reeds 
of the river. He lifted her in his arms and took her to 
live with him in his hermitage. And because she was 
the daughter of an immortal mother she surpassed in 
beauty all the daughters of men. But she was not lovely 
in face alone. Her heart was full of goodness and she 
loved the rishi Sthulokesha as if he had been her father. 
And because of her many virtues and of her love for him 
Sthulokesha named her Pramadvara. One day when 
Ruru was still a youth he wandered somewhat far into 
the forest. As he wandered, he suddenly saw in front 
of him the hermitage of the rishi Sthulokesha, And 
as he looked at it wondering what mighty sage lived there 
the beautiful Pramadvara came to the door. Instantly 
his heart was smitten with love for her. And going 
back to his father he said, “ I have seen the 
loveliest girl in all the world and unless I wed 
her I shall die of love for her.” Hearing Ruru’s 
words and seeing his son’s distress, Pramati went 
straight to the hermitage of Sthulokesha that stood in 
the heart of the forest. Bowing respectfully to the great 
rishi, Pramati addressed him saying, “ Venerable Sir, 
my son Ruru has reached the age for marriage. Wander- 
ing through the woods he came to your hermitage and, 
seeing your daughter Pramadvara, was smitten with love 
for her. I have therefore come to beg you to give her 
in marriage to my son.” 

Sthulokesha received Pramati with all honour and 
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told him the story of Pramadvara’s birth, Praniati 
heard the tale but still pressed for her marriage to his 
son. So Sthulokesha consented and he and Pramati be- 
trothed Rurii to Pramadvara and appointed a day for 
their marriage, when the stars favourable to the youth 
and maiden were high in the heavens. But a few weeks 
before the day appointed for the ceremony, the beautiful 
Pramadvara was playing v/ith some fair maidens of her 
own age near Sthulokesha’s hermitage- In a bush near 
by lay a poisonous snake asleep. As Pramadvara ran, 
her foot pressed one of the snake’s coils. Instantly it 
awoke and raising its head struck' at Pramadvara, fasten- 
ing its fangs in her bare foot. The poison coursed, 
through her veins, the colour left her cheeks and she 
Sank dying to the ground like a lily struck by the sun. 

Sthulokesha was well-nigh mad with grief when he 
heard of the maiden’s death. Pramati, too, sorrowed 
much. But Ruru grieved more even than Sthulokesha, 
because his love for Pramadvara was the greatest. Pray- 
ing to the Immortals he recited his charities and his 
penances, his virtues and his austerities, that they 
might feel pity and restore to him the bride whom he 
so desired. As he prayed he saw a kingly figure come 
towards him from the forest, .^^is the stranger drew 
near he said to Ruru, “ O noble-minded youth, I am a 
messenger of the Immortals. They have noted your 
many good works and your pure life and they pity you 
deeply. But one whose span of life is ended cannot be 
saved from death. Pramadvara had lived the lull num- 
ber of her destined years. The gods, therefore, cannot 
bring her back to life. But if you, O Ruru, give up half 
your life to Pramadvara the gods will bring her back to 
you and you will live happily together. ” 
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SO 

Rum’s heart leapt with joy when he heard the words 
ol the messenger of the Immortals. “ O herald of the 
gods,” he cried, “gladly will I give half my allotted span 
of life that Pramadvara may live again and be ray bride.” 
When the messenger of the Immortals heard Rum’s 
reply he vanished into the skies that he might tell it 
to the gods who had sent him. Ruru left the spot and 
hastened to where Pramadvara’s body lay, to see if she 
lived or was dead. As he came close to her he saw that 
she still lay without motion. But a faint colour seemed 
to grow in her cheeks and on her pale lips. Her eye- 
lashes began faintly to quiver. At last, waking up as 
if from a deep sleep, she opened her eyes and, seeing 
Ruru near her, smiled softly at him. Then Ruru told 
Sthulokesha and Pramati that Pramadvara had come 
back to life. And Sthulokesha and Pramati were over- 
joyed, and when the appointed day came, they joined 
the youth and maiden together in wedlock. 

But because a snake had bitten the lovely maiden 
whom Ruru loved better than life itself, he hated from 
that day the whole race of snakes. And v/henever he 
saw a snake in the grass or the woods he either 
struck it with his staff or cut it in pieces v/ith his sword. 
One day, %vhen Ruru was wandering through a dense 
part of the forest, he saw an old rock snake lying on the 
ground. Instantly he raised his staff to strike it. But 
1 he rock snake cried to him with a human voice, 
“ Great sage, I have done you no hurt. Why arc you 
angry with me and why do you seek my life ? ” 

“ My beloved wife, " answered Ruru, “ was once 
killed by a snake. I vowed, therefore, in my anger that 
I would slay every snake I saw. Therefoni, O snake, 
prepare yourself for death, for I shall surely kill you.” 
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" Venerable Sir, ” said the rock snake piteously, “ i 
am not a poisonous snake. Rock snakes are but snakes 
in name for they cannot kill men even if they wish. 
Therefore we do not share the guilt of the snake people 
for the death of your wife. And it is your duty not to 
kill but to spare me.” 

Ruru looked closely at the rock snake and seeing 
that it had no poison fangs felt pitsr for it He dropped 
his staff to his side and said, " O snake, tell me, I pray 
you, who you are. For you speak as a human being and 
1 think you were once a man.” " Great sage, what you 
say is true. Once I was a youth of your own years and 
by caste a Brahman. My name was Shahasrapata, But 
an angry wizard cursed me and thus changed my 
shape.” Then Ruru said, “ Pray tell me, good snake, 
the tale of your ill fortune.” 

“ Venerable Sir,” answered Shahasrapata, " I had a 
friend named Khagama, We played and grew up to- 
gether. But whereas I took a joy in the pleasures of life, 
Khagama studied the works of the great rishis and by 
bitter penances attained their powers. One day when I 
returned home I saw Khagama plunged in meditation. 
Out of malice, I plaited together some strands of grass 
until they had the appearance of a snake. Going on 
tiptoe behind Khagama I placed the plaited grass upon 
his shouldei". Looking round with a start he saw, as he 
thought, a venomous snake upon his shoulder and he 
fainted with fear. Then I mocked him because he had 
feared a strand of plaited grass, until his fury was roused 
against me. ‘ Shahasrapata,' he said , ‘ you frightened 
me with a mock harmless serpent, so become now a mock 
iiamiless serpent yourself, to frighten others.’ Then, 
great sage, I repented of what I had done and joining 
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my hands I bowed low before Khagama. ‘ I am yoor 
friend/ I pleaded, ‘ I meant ao harm. I only vvishad 
to make you laugh. Take back your curse from mo,. ' 
Khagama saw that I truly repented. But he said, 
‘ O Shaliasrapata, what I have said must happen. And 
a rock snake you must become. But when Ruru the son 
of Pramati appears to you, you will once more assume 
human form/ Therefore, O sage, I became a rock snake. 
But as you, Ruru, the son of Pramati, have appeared to me 
I shall once more become human. ” And as Shahasra- 
pata spoke, Ruru saw him change swiftly into human 
form. When he had once more become a man he said to 
Ruru, "The highest morality, O sage, is this: destroy 
no life. Therefore do not wage war any more on the 
snake people. But spend your days in peace, enjoying 
the beauty of Pramadvara.” When Shahasrapata had 
spoken thus he left Ruru and went to his own home. 
Ruru retraced his steps to his hermitage. And giving up 
the slaughter of the snake people, he passed the remain- 
ing years of his life in great happiness with Pra- 
madvara. 


NALA AND DAMAYANTI 

Once upon a time there ruled over Vidarbha a 
mighty king named Bhima. But although his armies 
were victorious and his treasury overflowed with riches, 
he was unhappy ; for he had no children. One day 
however, his unhappiness ceased. For there came to 
him as a guest a rishi named Damana. As befitted an 
Aryan king, Bhima treated the rishi with generosity, 
and both he and his queen poured treasures and gifts 
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into Damana’s lap. The rishi was pleased and he m 
turn promised the royal couple that they would be bless- 
ed with three sons and a daughter. In due time the 
rishi’s promise came to pass, and Bhima's queen bore 
him three sons and a daughter. And to honour the rishi 
the king called one son Dama, another Danta and the 
third Damana, and the daughter he called Damayanti. 
The three sons grew up strong and brave and tall, as 
befitted Aryan princes. But Damayanti grew into a 
maid so fair and so beautiful that all India could not 
furnish another to match her. 

Now at this time there ruled over the country of the 
Nishadas a king named Nala. He was still quite a 
youth. But by his valour he had raised his kingdom to 
the highest pitch of glory. And in beauty he surpassed 
all the youths of India, just as Damayanti surpassed all 
the maids. And the comeliness of the prince and prin- 
cess became a byword, so that Nala often heard speak 
of the loveliness of Damayanti. And in Damayanti’s 
presence men often praised the handsome features and 
bold heart of the King of the Nishadas. In this way a 
passion for Damayanti entered Nala 's heart, and a deep, 
pure love for Nala grew in Damayanti’s maiden bosom. 
One day King Nala, restless because of his passion and 
unable to attend to his royal duties, wandered idly about 
his gardens. Suddenly he saw in front of him a flock 
of wild swans. And looking at them closely he saw 
that their wings were of pure gold. Swift as thought 
he rushed at one of them and before it could fly out of 
reach he held it fast. “ O King, ” said the sivan, speak- 
ing with a human voice, “ do not kill me, I pray you. 
Spare me and in my turn I will render you a service.” 
“ What service, ” asked Nala, “ could you, a swan, ren- 
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derme?” “ O King, answered the sv; a a, “I will sis 
speak your praises to Damayanti that she will neve.r 
(;arc in her life for any man but you.” The kin;-; was 
charmed by the reply and loosed the swan, i'lio i-feal 
bird shook itself, rose into the heavens- and, soon over- 
taking its companions, led them into Daniayanfi's gar- 
den and settled to earth close to her feet. 'Phe fair 
princess and her handmaids were enraptured with the 
golden wings that flashed in the sunlight. “ Let ns 
catch one, " cried Damayanti, " let us catch it and keep 
it.” And as she spoke she and all her maidens ran for- 
ward to catch the beautiful swans. Instantly the flock 
separated in all directions and as the damsels followed 
them they too became separated, until at last Damay- 
anti ran alone after the swan which Naia had caught 
and then let go. When the swan had led Damayant, 
into a hidden corner of the garden, it let Damayanti 
catch it and then spoke to her with human s)>ct'rh. 
"Fair princess,” said the golden swan, “ in the kingdom 
of the Nishadas lives the handsomest prince in all the 
world. On my powerful pinions I often aosriovi.-r Ehe 
earth and sometimes even enter the skies ol heaven. 
But never h;ive 1 seen a youth either mortal or immortal 
who can compare in beauty with Mala, King of the 
Nishadas, Choose him only as your husband. For as 
you are the loveliest of maidens, he is the most beauti- 
ful of youths.” Then the love in Damayaiiti’s heart for 
Nala grew into a passionate longing. “ O swan, ” she 
said, " as you have praised Nala to me, jjo praise me to 
Nala.” " I will, ” promised the swan and instantly rose 
in the sky, and, flying towards the country of the Nisha- 
das, became a speck among the clouds and then vanish- 
ed. But when it reached King Nala's garden it hovered 
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o\’ei‘ it until it saw him alone. Then self Hup; nt his [‘<.tet 
it told him what it had said to DamayaiUi asu! wha! i.hn 
princess’s reply had been. 

But although the swan vanished from I )ainay anti’s 
sight her love for Nala grew until she could jjoi rest nor 
even sit at ease. Her thoughts urged her ahvays to 
rise and hurry towards Nala’s side and she would spriu!',- 
from her couch only to remember that Nala lived ever 
so many leagues away. Then she would iunk back with 
a sigh only to rise again a few moments later. lu a day 
or tv/o King Bhima noticed that Damayanti had grown 
thin, that her cheeks were pale, and that her eyes had 
lost their lustre. At first he feared for his daughter’s 
health. Then he thought to himself, “ She is now a grown 
woman. Let us bestir ourselves about her marriage.” 
And at once he set himself to prepare for Dainayanti’s 
Swayarnvara. To all the courts of India he sent heralds 
and in each court the heralds proclaimed, '' O Kings 
and Heroes, King Bhima of Vidarbha will hold the 
Swayarnvara of Damayanti. Then she will choose the 
bravest and fairest youth in India to be her husband. 
Come therefore and win, if you may, the hand of the 
loveliest princess in ail the world.” 

The words of the heralds and the fame of Damay- 
anti's beauty brought every prince in India to .King 
Bhima’s court ; and there the king received them all 
courteously while they waited for the day appointed for 
the Swayarnvara, But in their longing to excel and to 
win the love of the princess, they forgot the worship due 
by them to the great god Indra. Now it so happened 
that at this time the sage .Narada went to Amravati, 
Indra’s capital. The god received him with fitting 
honour and then asked him where the princes of ludu' 
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had gone and why they neglected his sacrifices. “ Lord 
Indra,” .said the sage, “ King Bhima of Viiiarbha has 
proclaimed the Swayamvara of his daughter Damayanti , 
and her beauty is such that every hero of India has gone 
to woo her." "And is she truly beautiful even to immor- 
tal eyes ?” asked Indra. “ Truly she is," answered 
Narada and he began to describe her charms. As he 
spoke, Agni the god of fire, Varuna the lord of the seas and 
Yama the god of death entered the hall where Narada sat 
with Indra, and while the four Immortals listened to the 
words of Narada as he portrayed Damayanti 's beauty, 
there grew in their hearts a longing for her such as filled 
the heart of Nala. And getting ready their heavenly char- 
iots, they too set forth to join the heroes who thronged 
Vidarbha, hoping that they might win Darnayanti’s 
favour. As the chariots sped through the air, the gods 
saw King Nala walking on the earth below then?.. Such 
was his stature and so superb was his bearing, that the - 
hearts of the four gods sank within them. " Iraiiiortalsi 
though we be,” they murmured, “ our beauty pales be- 
fore that of King Nala. If he is our rival we cannot hope 
that Damayanti will pass him by for one of us." Then 
they drove their cars to e.arth and alighted close to where 
Nala walked. And coming to the king they said, W© 
come to you as suppliants, King Nala, and we need your 
aid ; promise therefore to act as our messenger." King 
Nala, not guessing their meaning but Taking the gods 
to lic suppliants as they said, lightly gave them his 
promise. “ To whom do you wish," he asked, “ that 1 
should take a message, and who are you ?" 

Indra stepped forward and said, “O King, I .am Indra; 
and these with me are the gods Varuna, Yama and Agni. 
We v/ish you to go to Damayanti and tell her that we 
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love her and that we bid her choose one of us four as 
her husband.” But Nala saidj “ Lord Indfa, I bio iove 
D;imayanti, and, loving her, how can I plead aiKiilier’s 
suit ? ” " Nishada King,” retorted Indr.-i, ” you foi'gel 
that you are an Aryan prince and that you cannot 
back on your word 'once given. You promised us that 
you would convey our message and now you would 
'ureak your word." Nala sought in vain to escape from 
the snare. At last he said, “As you will, Lord Indra. 
But the palace of King Bhima is guarded night and day. 
How can I enter it ?” “O King,” replied Indra,“fear nothing r 
1 shall take you past the guards.” “ As you will, Lord 
indra,” said Nala, and as the words left his lips he saw 
that he stood inside one of the palace rooms. On a 
couch in front of him rested the beautiful princess and 
round her stood her waiting maids. Suddenly they be- 
came aware of Nala’s presence. Springing to her feat 
the princess cried, “Fair youth, who are you and how did 
you come here? For the doors of the royal palace are 
closed night and day and outside them the king’s 
sentinels keep watch, day and night. '' 

“Fair princess, ” said the king, with a smile that won 
Damayanti’s heart, “ I am Nala, King of the Nishadas. 
But I am come to you as a messenger of the Immortals. 
The gods Indra and A gni, Vanina and Yama, all love 
and long for you. Therefore choose one of them for 
your husband." But Damayanti shook her head sadly 
and said, “ Fair Prince, I loved you before ever I saw you, 
because of what the golden swan told me of your beauty ; 
and now that I have seen you I can never love another, 
even though he be an Immortal. Love me in retnni. 
O King Nala. For if you do not, I cannot bear to lire 
longer.” The king’s heart leapt with joy, but he could 
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:aQ{: press his s'jit, for he had promised the gods that lie 
■would be their messenger to Damayanti. "No, fair 
princesS; do not lightly throw away the love of the 
Immoitals ; if you wed one of them he will take you with 
liiivi to his heaven and he will make you Immortal like 
■himself. And you will never know either pain or sick- 
ness or death.” But Damayanti shook her head onre 
more and tears streamed down her lovely chcek.s. " I 
reverence the immortal gods,” she said, “ but .1 do not 
Jove them as a maid loves a man. Therefore take me to 
be your queen, O King, for I can wed none but you.” 

The king’s joy grew until he could hardly control 
it. But he answered, “ No, princess, I am come as the 
messenger of the gods and I promised to help them to 
win your love. How then can I take your love for 
myself?” 

Of a sudden Daraayanti’s face was wreathed in 
smiles. '* Nay, if that is all, fair prince,” she said, “ I can 
free you from the snare in which the Immortals have 
taken you. Let them come to the Swayamvara. And 
do you too come, my lord King ; than, as the choice 
in a Swayamvara rests with the maid herself, I shall 
choose you to be my husband. Nor will the gods be 
able to blame you. For you have kept your promise 
truly.” . 

The king bowed to the fair girl and turning went 
■out of the palace. As he went, the bolted doors opened 
before him and the guards did not see him pass. Thijn 
crossing the royal pleasure grounds, he returned to 
where he had left ludra and the other gods, " O King,” 
said Indra, " did you see Damayanti and give her our 
message?” ” Yes Lord Indra," answered the king. “Whom 
.■among us has she chosen ? ” asked Indra. “Lord Indra/'’ 
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said Naia, “ I gave her your message and i bade i?.e; 
choose one among you and I promised her that he w hfjrii 
,ii\e chose v/ouid make her immortal like himself, To;: 
she rejected you all and vowed that she would have jm 
husband but me. And she bade us all attend he' 
Sxvayamvara. Thera she will choose me herself and no 
blame will rest on me. These were her words, Lord 
Indra. Do as you think fit.” 

When the moon was full, King Bhima held the 
Swayamvara ; and the arena was crowded with all lb,.:.- 
gallant princes aiid nobles who had hastened from all 
parts of India in the hope of bearing away Damayanti. 
But when the lovely princess entered it and took her seat, 
her beautiful deep eyes sought only the face of Nala. 
When she' saw him iser eyes lit up, but drukem. J a 
moment later with doubt. For standing beside theprmce 
were four other princes exactly like him, so thai it was 
impossible for her to say which of them was truly het 
beloved. For the gods, angry at her contempt of them, 
had, in order to punish her, assumed each the form of 
Nala, so that she might not choose him, but might in her 
confusion choose one of them as her husband. At last 
Damayanti in her grief prayed to the four gods and said, 
“ I,ords Indra and Agni and Yama and Vanuia, pity me, 
for I am but a mortal maid, I. have given my love to 
Nala and 1 can never love any but him. Of what value 
then can I be to you ?” And she prayed so earnestly that 
the four gods pitied her and said to themselves, “'J'ruly 
the maid loves Nala and in her heart there is no room for 
another. Let her then choose him and have her will.'’ 
Her prayer finished, Damayanti looked again at the five 
Nal^s in front of her and she saw that tiie feet of four of 
them did not rest on the ground and that no sign of dust 
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or heat w,,<ri lo be seen on their bodies. But the hset 
iiU' rested on the, ground and on his clothes lay the 
dust oi the arena and his brow was burnt with the ras'S 
''if the sun. Then she knew that the four were Innnortai' 

that the fifth was her mortal lover the King of 1;ho 
l\a .hadas. Wh.h a smile she flung the garland witi: 
which she was to choose her suitor round the true Nala’V 
neck and thti assembled heroes knew that slie had 
chosen her husband. All acclaimed her choice,, for he 
was the handsomest of all those who had sought to win 
her. And Nala thanked Damayanti for having preferred 
him to an immortal husband and vowed that he ivould be 
hers alone while life lasted. And Damayanti thanked 
him and made him a like promise. Then both p.myed to 
the four Immortals for their pardon and protection, and all 
four gods blessed the pair and gave them marriage gifts. 

After the Swayamvara was over, King Bhima calk?d 
together his Brahmans and they joined the youth and 
maid in marriage. A few days later King Nala took 
leave of King Bhima and in his chariot bore Damayanti 
away to the country of the Nishadas. There he gave 
her as a dwelling a beautiful palace surrounded by 
woods and pleasure grounds, so that in all India there 
was no happier queen than Damayanti. Nor was there 
anywhere a king so glad or so fortunate as Nala. 

Now it so happened that as Indra and Agni and 
Varnna and Yarua were returning from the Swa,vamvara 
they met the ,godKali and with him was his coinpaniou 
Dwapara. '* Lord Kali,” said Indra, “tell me, J pray yon, 
wliere you are going with Dwapara as your companion.” 
" I..(jrd Indra,” said Kali, “ the fame of the beauty 
oi: Damayanti, princess of Vidarbha, has reached m,v" 
•ears and has fiUed me with longing for her. And, hearing 
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that fihe is to choose her husband in a Svvaya .iivar.s, 
I arr, going to Vidarbha to win .her.” “ LfU'd 
iaoghed Indra, “I fear you will be late. The Sw:iyax<n'i'ir,-i' 
is oror. For we were present at it, hoping also to win her 
as the bride of one of us. But she scorned us uihI cij!.Ka; 
King Nala as her husband.” Then Kali grew angry and 
with gleaming eyes he cried, *’ Shall she who has scorned 
Immortals and chosen a mortal not suffer for her cainse P" 
“ No, .Lord Kali, ” said Indra, " we pitied fae.v and ga ve 
her leave to choose Naia, and indeed none could biami 
her. For.he is the loveliest youth in all the land of ths 
Aryas.” With these words Indra and the three gods 
with him went on, leaving Kali and Dwapara silent. 
But the fury of Kali burnt fiercely within him and a few 
moments later he said, “O Dwapara, I cannot suffer that 
Nala enjoy the beauty of Damayanti. I shall enter into 
him and possess him. And ! shall drive him forth from 
his kingdom, and from the arms of his bride. Thins all. 
men shall know that it is evil to slight the Immortals.” 

Then Kali turned from Vidarbha and went to the 
country of the Nishadas. But so pure was Nala’.s life and 
so strict were his observances that .Kali, watching day and 
night, saw no chance to enter into him and possess him. 
Thus for twelve years Nala and Damayanti lived logethei 
without a break in their joy. And Damayanti bors her 
lord a. son whom she called Indrasena and a daughter 
whom site also called Indrasena. But in the thirteenth year 
their happiness perished. For King Nala, hearing grave 
news of state, hastened to consult his ministers, anti in hi:-: 
haste he forgot, before doing homage to the immoitai.s, 
to wash his feet. Thus impure he entered the presence 
of the pure. Instantly Kali saw that his time had come, 
and entering the body of King Nala, he possessed h.ini. 
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Now that Kali had entered into and possessed Naia^ 
ilie king had no longer any will of his o^v'n and became 
the mere slave of the wicked god. Forced by Kali he 
went to the palace of his brother Pushkara and engaged 
with him in a game of dice. But such skill in gaming 
as Naia had became useless now that he was but the 
creature of Kali. And through his careless play and the 
fall of the dice, which at Kali’s command fell always in 
Pushkara’s favour, the king never ceased to lose his 
stakes to his brother. At last the news of the king’s 
senseless gaming spread through the city. His subjects', 
who loved Nala devotedly, came with the king’s minss" 
ters to his palace. And they begged Queen Damayanti 
to ask the king to see them. For they wished to im- 
plore him to abandon his dicing. But when Damay- 
anti went to the hall where Nala gambled with his 
brother, the king, possessed of Kali, would not speak 
with her nor even cast his eyes in her direction. So 
the queen went back to the subjects and the ministers 
and told them that the king would not receive them, 
They returned sorrowfully to their own homes. But the 
king day after day continued to lose stake after stake to 
ids brother Pushkara. 

At last the king had lost his statues of silver and 
gold and his chariots and horses and all his jewclloi?. 
robes of state. So the queen sent her nurse Vrihadesen;! 
to call the ministers once again to the palace,. And 
when they had assembled at the outer gate, .she again 
wont to the hall where Nala and Pushkara gambled.. 
“ t .ovd King,” said the queen, “ the ministers crave an 
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inusrvk-iv/ of you. What answer shall 1 give ihcm ? '" 
P.ui rlie king, possessed by Kali, answered never a word. 
Tkei!. Damayanti, ashamed again to see f:lu; niinisten;, 
wcuT to her own room and there sent for her chariulocr 
Varshanaya. When he had come she said, " O VarKii;; n - 
die king has always treated you with kbidncss a>u! 
honour. Now do you in return shew kindness i.o ntc. 
Harness -a chariot and a team of swift hoi'scs, and tak<j 
niy sou indrasena and, my daughter liidraseua f.o the 
palace of my father Bhima, King of Vidarbha. For King 
Naha has lost his reason, and his gaming will surely 
bring tain on himself and all his house.” Varshanaya 
obeyeil the queen's commands and bore away the young 
prince and princess to their grandfather’s palace. But 
day after day Nala lost stake after stake to his brother 
Pushkara, At last Nala, who had lost all the wealth 
of his trefiaury, staked first his array and then his king- 
dom atid lost them both. Then Pushkara said with a 
sneer, " My lord king, you have but pne possession left 
to dice with. Stake Queeft Damayanti and perhaps you 
may yet win back rvhat you have lost to me.” But King 
Nala would not stake the lovely queen, who for hit. sake 
had slighted the fnimortals. Rising from his seat he; 
Eookoffhis rich robes and flung them at Pushkara ’s 
feet. Then with only a single piece of cloth to cover 
him he walked out of the city. Damayanti saw what he 
did from the palace window. She too cast aside her 
royal robes and, clad only in a single piece of cloth, she 
walked out of the palace gates and followed the king. 
Pushkara, fearing that the subjects would take Nala's 
part and restore him to his lost throne, proclaimed that 
l5u would put to death anyone, no matter what his rank, 
who showed any pity, to the fallen king. The sub.iecis,. 
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’eiiifiiid :vi: the threat, refused to give Nala food. So he 
■;ud Ddraayanti lajr outside the city eatiug only such 
herbs and roots as Nala could gather. One day, as he 
.i;;ith(ned them, he saw at his feet a flock of birds. In 
-iize lliey seemed wild geese but their wings were of pure 
gold. The king tore the cloth off his loins, hoping to 
catch them. But directly the cloth fell on their backs 
they rose into the sky, taking it with them. And as they 
flew, one of them said mockingly, '■ My, lord the King;, 
we are the dice which robbed you of your wealth and 
your kingdom. And we could not be happy untii we 
had taken from you the single cloth which you still pos- 
sessed. Now that you are stripped we are at rest.” 

The king went back to Darnayanti and said in his 
grief, ” O Queen, it is useless any longer to stay with 
one who is the victim of ill fortune. The dice in the 
guise of birds have spoiled me of my loin cloth, my sole 
possession. Do you, therefore, go back to Vidarbha and 
live with King Bhima and leave me to suffer alone.” 
But the queen smiled bravely at him. " Nay, O King, ” 
she said, “ it is because you have fallen on evil days 
that I cannot leave you. Fo«, in times of trouble, there 
is no such remedy as a wife's love. So come with me 
to Vidarbha. And my father will pay you such honour 
that you will soon cease to grieve over the loss of your 
kingdom. ” 

But King Nala answered sadly “ Nay, Damayanti, I. 
cannot go to Vidarbha with you. Your father King 
Bhima would, I know, receive me with all honqur. .And 
in old days I loved to go to his kingdom and lodge in 
his palaces. But now that I am a beggar the sight of 
his court and its splendour would only remind me of 
rny own lost glory.” Damayanti tried in various ways 
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lo ;,oothe him and to turn his thoughts from his ti oiibifis 
And lims talking together they reached a wayside Inn., 
There hungry and thirsty they flung themselves down 
un the ground. Anri the queen, worn rnit xvitir fatigue and 
sorrow, fell into a deep slumber. But King Nala’s mind was 
troubled that sleep would not come to him. For a time 
ho tossed about restlessly. Then the wicked god Kali, 
wiso possessed him, tempted him to rise aiul go mit,, 
le-iving his wife alone in the wayside inn. “To take 
her with me,” said the hapless king, ‘‘ is but to take her 
to her death. If Heave her she will make her way to 
Vidarbha where King Bhima will lavish on her all she 
needs.” Then suddenly he remembered his nakedness 
and taking a sword which hung on one of the walls of 
the inn, he stole back to Damayanti's side and with the 
sword cut off one half of Damayantf s single cloth and 
wrapped it round his own loins. Leaving the queen 
still sleeping he left the inn and went out into the 
night. But possessed though he was by Kali, his 
love for Damayanti hardly allowed him to leave her. 
He turned again and again and went back to the inn 
to gaze upon her beloved features. But at last Kali 
triumphed and Nala’s love for Damayanti grevr ]£!■;:•; and 
less. He looked at her for the last time and then like 
a man bereft of his mind he ran away as f.’ist as he 
could, until he found himself in the heart of a great 
forest. 

Next morning Damayanti awoke refreshed by iier 
sleep. She looked round for Nala but her eyes sought 
him in vain. Then she saw that her single garment had 
been out in half, so she guessed that the king must 
have cut it and gone out into the forcfit leaving her 
alone. For a time she was overwhelmed with grief. 
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B;;.!, h«r gii'iei' was more for the king than for herf;ch\. 
F or she asked herself how the king, whose mind was 
dar:venod, wouid live without her. At last she mastered 
tier sorrow, and guessing rightly that the king had lied 
io Uui distant forest sadly made her way there in the 
b.ooK of finding him. Blind to all else, she thought 
only of i>er husband the king and, paying no attention 
io tin; thorns that cut her garment and tore her flesh, 
she forced her way through the bashes that grew in her 
path and the creepers that hung from the trees. At last 
uuawaves she carae to a spot where a mighty serpent 
had Its lair. It saw her coming and, as she passed near,, 
its great head seized her arm and in an instant its huge 
coils had wound themselves round her body. But even 
then at the point of death her thoughts were for her 
husband and she cried aloud for help, not that she 
might live herself, but that she might be freed and thus 
be able to seek him out and serve him as his faithful 
wife. Happily a hvmter who lived in the forest heard 
her cries and coming near saw the unhappy queen in 
the coils of the snake. He drey; his knife and with a 
.-ingle blow cut the monster's head from off its body. 
Then he freed the fainting queen and leading her to a 
spring close by bathed her wound and gave her water 
tu drink. And when her strength returned he bade her 
l:ell her story. She did so, but as he listened, he fell in 
love with her and sought to drag her captive to his hut. 
Then the proud blood of Aryan kings boiled in. the 
queen's veins and from heaven she called down on the 
ij.unter a fearful curse. ‘'If it be true,” she cried, “ that 
i have never given a thought to any man save only my 
husband, King Nala, may the gods strike this wretch 
'dead .d aiy feet.” The Immortals heard her prayer and 
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;i,s“ sh(; hpt>ke a great flame shot down from hca r. . J 
cnvdojK'd the hunter. Damayanti, blinded by th* il. 
turned her eyes away. When she looked again she -e 
a heap of ashes where the man had stood. 

Leaving the spot, and more than ever oppresst...! 'i\ 
grief, tlie queen went deeper still into the ioiest, ’vVl..fcJs 
evening fell, she saw approaching, iier a tiger book- 
ing for its prey. “I shall go to this ligor,'’ she nni>" 
mured to herself, “and! shall ask him whelhor he h.ss 
seen Ling Nala. Perhaps he may Idll me; and creii 
if he tears me to pieces, death is better than life without 
my beloved.” Fearlessly Damayanti wont close to 
the ravening brute and said, “ O forest Lord ! I am 
Damayanti, Queen of the Nishadas, and 1 seek rny 
husband King Nala. If yon have seen him tell rnc hov» 
I can find him. But if not, tear me to pieces, for 1 am 
tiick of life.” The tiger looked at Damayanti as if he 
would spring on her and devour her. Then, wandering 
at her, he turned aside and left her to seek his prey 
elsewhere, Damayanti sadly renewed her search umil 
she came to a great mountain that reared its crest high 
into the heavens. “ O Lord of Mountains,” slm cried, 
'Tam a king’s daughter and the wife of a king ami ihe 
mother of a king to be. i am clad in a .siugle suilct! 
garment, yet rny ancestors led forth hosi'i to i''oriC!iJt..-r 
the earth. Tell me whether you have seen anywhere 
my husband Nala the true King of the Nisn.-ulaE'.” but 
the mountain answered never a word and the wiiul 
sighed drearily through the trees overhead and ( jiu.en 
Damayanti turned away to renew her quest. 

For three whole nights and days she -wandered, her 
feet leading her to the North, At last she saw stretcht ri 
in front of her gardens full of bcautifui ilowcr;- ant! 
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or>:?iarda iaderi with beautiful fruit And by' rivulHl.s 
f.hai flashed in the golden sunlight, there rose huts made 
rd f' eaves and branches. And deer roamed, fearlessly 
IhroiiRh the orchards and drank in the running strcasn, 
ru'.d monkeys chased each other along the heavy bougljs 
(hat shaded the huts. Then Queen Damayanti knew that 
■she had come to the hermitage of sages weary of the 
r'/orld. As she drew near, an aged man, clad only in bark, 
came out to meet her. “ Fair Lady, " he said, “ whoever 
you are, be welcome to our hermitage and tell us if there 
is .anything that we can do for you, for we will surely do 
it.” " Venerable Sir,” answered the queen, " listen to my 
story.” And she told the ascetic the tale of her life, 
how she was the daughter of Bhima, King of Vidarbha, 
how in a Swayainwara she had chosen as her husband 
Nala King of the Nishadas, and how after losing his 
throne at dice to his brother Pushkara he had fled away 
and left her. “And now,” continued Damayanti, “I 
seek my husband until death overcomes me. But I pray 
that I may see him soon. For 1 am faint with hunger 
and weary with travel. And in a few days my strength 
will fail me and I shall die in the forest.” 

As the queen spoke, other sages came from their 
huts and listened to her moving words. And when shej 
had finished, tears stood in their eyess, for they pitierl 
her deeply. Then the sage who had welcomed her 
weu.t to one side and seated himself under a tree . and 
passed into a trance. The queen looking at him could 
not. tell whether he had died or was still living. But in 
a short time he opened his eyes andreturned Damayanti’s 
glance. “ O (flneen,” he .said, “ by my magic pow'cr I 
have seen the things to be. And I tell you truly that 
votif grief shall pass away and that you shall once 
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more be joinod to your noble husband Nabi Kirii- of ; 
Nishadfts.” Damayanti rose and was aboib. fu f>., 
Tne5:age from the bottom of her heart. When lo! bo ion* 
her eyes, the gardens smiling with blossoms ard \hf 
orchards laden with fruit, the laughing stream an.? n>e 
huts shaded by leafy trees vanished. And she stood 
once more alone in the heart of the forest. The jui e:- 
rubbed her eyes, for she could scarcely believe litem,, 
“ Where are those kind old men?” she asked herself. 

And the beautiful rivulet and the flowers and the fruit 
trees?” Then she began to despair, but of a sudden, 
when she recalled the words of the anchorite, her courage 
once more returned, and once more she journeyed to the 
North searching for her husband. 

As she walked she saw in front of her a ^dont 
Asoka tree and she remembered that as a child her 
nurse had told her that Asoka trees could, if they would, 
relieve mortals of their grief- “ O Asoka tree,” she cried, 

I am Damayanti Queen of the Nishadas. Have you by 
,any chance seen my husband King Nala? He, who once 
went forth to battle clad from head to foot in mail, wears 
nothing now but a single rag to cover his loina. .U: you 
have seen- him tell me ; if not, take away from me the 
pain of my sorrow. For as a child I learnt that you could 
ease men of their grief.” But although she waited long 
for an answer, the great tree gave none. Then tc> honour 
the'Asoka tree she walked three times round its mighty 
trunk and with eye-lashes wet with tears she sadly 
resumed her quest. 

At first the gloom of the forest deepened, bm 
afterwards the trees grew farther apart and at last 
she came to the banks of a wide river on whose •waterf, 
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ihs riortiseni mountains. She walked up stream n 
little way, till she saw that a company of merchants 
had camped by the river. She hastened to join then;,, 
5 .>at seeing her worn with grief and toil and clad 
in a single rag, the merchants thought that she was 
an evil spirit of the woods and many of them ran 
away from her in terror. The leader of the merchants, 
however, spoke to her kindly and said, "Fair lady, who 
are you ? Are you a mortal woman or are you, as we 
think, a spirit from the forest come to do us harm?” 
" No,’’ said Daraayanti sadly smiling, “ I am no evil 
■spirit but the daughter of a king. I seek my husband 
Nala King of the Nishadas. Tell me, fair sir, whether 
fby any chance you have seen him,” " O Queen,” said 
the leader of the merchants, “ I have met neither King 
Nala nor any other man in this forest; for only wild 
elephants and lions and other beasts of .prey live here.” 
" Pray tell me then, fair sir,” asked Damayanti, “ where 
you and the merchants with you are going. For perhaps 
if I go v^ith you I may find my husband.” The leader 
of the merchants answered, " O Queen, we are taking 
with us merchandise to sell for gain in the lands of 
Suvahu, King of the Chedis. And if you come with us 
we shall gladly take you.” 

The merchants and the queen journeyed several days 
together until they came to a large lake. Its surface 
was bright with lotus blossoms and its shores were gay 
with flowering shrubs. So the merchants halted and 
camped close to its waters. The same night, a herd of 
elephants came there to drink, and as the camp barred 
their way they rushed through it, trampling under foot 
and goring with their tusks all who came in their way. 
•Many of the merchants perished and some of those who 
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escaped abused Darnayanti as an evil spiril and dur 
cause: of their ill fortune. The queen, fearing fu*. her 
life, left them and lied into the forest. There she; luei' 
some Brahmans, for the merchants had come near to the 
city of Suvahu, King of the Chedis. The Brahmans led, 
her to the gates of the city, and she entered it. But her 
hair %va3 loose, her single garment hardly held together 
and her face was worn with grief and hardship. And 
as she walked through the streets, the children, thinking 
her jl mad woman, ran after her and mocked her. 

At last she reached the royal palace where, through 
the doors, she saw the king’s mother surrounded by a 
number of her attendants. Timidly Damayanti asked 
an aged nurse v/ho stood by to take her into the pre- 
sence of the queen mother. The nurse led her inside 
the palace and on the way asked her who she was- 
Damayanti said, " I am a serving maid, although of a 
high caste. I had a devoted husband, but he lost his 
fortune at dice. Then like a madman he left me and 
lied into the woods, and for many days 1 have been 
following him but have failed to find him,” The nurse 
repeated what Damayanti had said to the king’s mother 
and the latter was touched with her condition and her 
great beauty. “ Stay with me,” she said, “'my men will 
search the woods, and sooner or later will find your lord 
and bring him back to you.” Damayanti was weary 
with walking and she gladly accepted the kind offer, 
“ I will willingly stay with you ! O mother of heroes, 
she said. “ But you must protect me, so that other men: 
may not woo me. Fori love my husband only,’’ The 
queen approved her words and sent for her daughter-in- 
law, Sunanda, Queen of the Chedis. When the queem, 
came, her mother said to her, “ Sunanda, my daughter,, 
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take this; lady as your companion. She- is of the same 
age as .yourself and she will help you to pass your time 
wlieTi the king is with- his ministers or is tra veiling 
through liis kingdora.” Sunanda looked at Damayanti 
3.11(1 loved her instantly. Then taking her by the hand 
she led her Jo.yfiiny into her own chamber. 

■ m ■ 

After King Nala had forsaken his qncca, he 
wandered at raudoin through the forest until iic saw a 
great fire in front of him. .He would have hastened 
from the spot ; but as he turned to go, he heai'l a roico 
that called, “ Come hither! Come hither ,! ” 'VlunK'nn 
that ilie voice came from a man who had beer, sur- 
toundeti by the llanies, he forced his way through them 
until he I'eached an open space, where lay, a rnorisirous 
snake. Seeing Nala, the snake said to him with a 
human voice, " My lord King, I am .Karkotaka, the king 
of the snake people. Cnee; I tricked the gTc.io .Aage 
.Nara(,la> and he cursed me, saying ‘ Lie here, luofionluss, 
tj.mil King Nala takes you away. Then only wil; you be 
freed from my curse.’ So lift me up, I pray yea, or I 
shall perish in the flarnes.” The king bent down u> lift 
the snake, tearing that he could never raistti iU; mighty 
mass. Ihit when his hands touched the snake, it b icvmc 
at osu;(2 hardly bigger than his thumb. So raist..g i! 
tvithease, he (,‘arried it back with him through dm 
llaincs unii) iioth were beyond their reach. Then ho 
placeti the snake on the ground. “Nishada King,” 
••-.aid the snake, “walk away from me, counthtg iom 
rheps as you go.” Nala did so. And as he walked awjiy 
dio snake followed him. 

When the king had counted the tenth «-ht. 
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5 iiakL joared Us head and struck at Nala., hiiin^, 
him iii the heel. As it bit him it assumed ones moi't,- 
the form iu which Nala had Ikst: seen it. Nuia lu.ait:U. 
towards the snake in anger. But it said in a ‘.•ujuliiiiife 
voire ■* Ho not fear, Nishada King, yoii wiii sidioi' 
no harm from my bite. But an enemy tun. sta' 

you and my poison will torture him until it funxia liiio 
tc ioive your body and to loniumt yon n.o junro. 
iKy aivic'-. to you now is that yon should go to Ay.Kiiiv;:, 
the city of King Rituparna, ' and teach him yoiu; 
skill in horses and iimlirlviu>;; chariots, and learn fr-'O. 

him in return his skill as a dioer. For In dicing he ha;: 

no cuual in all du; huul of Iho Aryaa King RiUipaom 
will befriend you,' and through his help yow will recover 
your wife and your son :u!d your tlaughtcr, Scs do m 
bo downcast with grief, ''^nd when yon wish, to .'..oi, 
like your tonimi' seli, put on these !wo pieces nf c.oth 
and lot your thoughts rest ot! rac, ' V/sth iin,: -.: w .'iiK 
the snake king gave Nala two pieces of clod;. 

Tiiun, moving away swiftly tluongh the Icnis -in 1 ; . 

lit, vain.dioil Irom the sight nf his corniisnion, B.d: Kin,-.- 
Naia took the snake king’s advice and bent his slept: 
towards Ayodiiya, roacliiiig it on the tenti.' day. '.I'her 
he askedfo sec King Rilnparsia and in due tl-uH 
R-iUipainr gave iiiiu audierice, Nala bowed handily 
before King .Riiuparua. “O king,” ,he said,,“l am 
erilk'-d Vuhtika and 1 am nios'i: skilful in jndgirig ami ir, 
managing iiorscs and especially in driving criadots. 1 am 
also a skilled accoiintaot, and 1 have no tsjna) ass a. couk. 
.I’aKG me, therefore, ( pray you, into the royal service, 
blow King Ritiipaimi desired a 'ikilfnl chadolecr 
aoove ad things, so he wars iiloased at Naiah; wurvls., 
*'0 Vahuka!’- heeded, “i take you into my service- 
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for nothing delights me so much as swift driying. "V ou 
■;.n:us br 'fhe chief of my stable-men an.'! I shall pay yoi 
u;i! ihoasHud pieces of sib/er yearly.” So K'iisg, Wah- 
disgaiiied as a charioteer entered the service of Kinf' 
Rituparaa- But his thoughts always turned to iho querr 
u'iscMii he had forsaken. And each night as he lay down 
he said aloud a verse in which he expressed his 
sorrow. 

tu the ineanlimc the news had reached Bliima, kiipi 
of "v'idan>!ia, thru. King ,Naia had lost hia kiiigdim- ajui 
with Uis wim Damayanti had fled. away iron’, tin; Ciii'jitr\ 
•of ihe Nishadas. King Bhima called togetiicr Uu' ihosl 
learned Brahmans ia Vidarbha and he addressed tliem 
dj viug, ” Go fo.rth uiuls'eek my daughter Diimnyain'i ami 
Ue'" husband King Nala. And to him who briisgs rue 
nei'jf of them J will give a thousand idne. <i inmdrcc' 
and a village as large as a city.” So the Brah- 
uiaas left Vidarbhri and scattered in all directiiiU.s, e-u ir 
hoping to iiru'l .Damayauti and .King .Nala and io w)u tui 
iniu'Hjh' the rcnvai’d offered by King Bhitaa, 

-Ui coui'se of time the Brahmans relumed, all bul'nnc 
lothe court of King BhiiuEi, having suughl ifiag N.dc. 
ip. 'vuiu. But chance guided the foot,stc[);i of u Ifjviluntus 
luuueil Sudeva to the cdiief city of the Chedii-.. Ue eic 
lered it aud going to the royal'palace sa w ( Jue.eu 1 'lun:! rid.; 
through one of tlie ivindows. Damayantri rras seal- 
ed. by net side, and although she looked tired aud ..von , 
Sudeva knew her to bo the daughter of King Biuui.t. rV'" 
one o; the holy Brahman caste the guards peMuide.' 
him. to enter the palace. GradiuiUy drawing uear 
Damayauti he spoke to her. in a whisper. “ O daughler 
of Vidarbha,” he said, " your father Kiog Imun.i is wel 
asu.i .yoiu lauthcr tmd children also Eirci woU. BoL du > 
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,y,rii< V ^ fn? you deeply. Andlmndreils; of ds-< 

i' ,iv<;l!i)i;-' over idl India to find oiif yonr hidii<f> isi.e-i- '' 
■'A'iwi.'iyndi in reply asked otifyorlv ior fuiA R ni itrs 

jiiU'tsti, atii! iu.r cldldren. And Xi/heri she Ijeai'd id Un fi, 
ft.'i borrow inaslrred her and '.he Inu'si inlo fcais. 

T iiuen Sunanila seenjf: her weep rose ha. si sly nsubohf 
the, kiriK’S' molhor. I'hesufheijiieeii mothtn onleredSuciev.' 
lo hfi' presence. “ 'I’ell me, O ilrahninn,” she b.dd, “who 
this uidy is and how you marnc* to know her.” “ Omoi.her 
nf iiCT'oetj.” riTSswered the Brahman, “ .dre as Datnayant’ 
dauiriitcr of lihiina, kins of Vidarhha, and wife of Mala, 
king of the Nishadas. But her husbiindlost his king- 
dmn tsj his brolher at dice, iitul taking Daniayanti with 
him (led from his countiy, T nan one of several hundred 
Brahman'! sent by Kinft Bhima to search for Dafnayaidii 
and lo ! i have fnnud her in your palace. She has a 
tiny rnolcj between her eyebrows, and it you semi for her 
you will see it and know that she is Oamayauti.” The 
queen snuther sent for IXarnayanti, and finding the mole 
’letwoen her eyebrows embraced her. " Dear girl/’ she 
said, “you are my sister’s daughter, \hjuf mother .-md 1 
were the ciaughters oi Siidamriu, kinf.' of the Da sham. e-. 
Your mother was wedded to King Bhirna am! i (o Kisty 
Virabahu. ilul when you were !»om I was pu'.uut .iud ‘ 
remember well till! tiny mole between yonr i.;' ohrows. 
For you have had it front the day of yom Idif li. Titcre-' 
fore let this palace be your home for ever," 

But a tierce desire in Daniayanti’s hoatf w,is kindled 
to see her children once again. Bowing iow before die 
queen molher she said, “( could never indeed have .i 
happier home than this. But my heart aches to see my 
children. Therefore give me a chariot, so that 1 may go 
back again to my father’s city.” “So he it,” said thi. 
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qiicon Mother wadly, and she ordered a chan'ot hji (Jnc;-; 
i'Jduuiyaiiti. Aud Damayauti, escorted l*y a strong?: haru i 
rif horMerneii, returned with Sudeva to Vidarhha. rhu. 

Bhima greeted her joyfully, and he l)e5tou'ed ou 
Stideva a thausand kine, a hundred lioids, and a viliags’; 
as large at; a city. Andover and above (his, the'isrouusiu.' 
jewnrd, the king gave him a great treasure of gold 

When. Queen Damayanti had seen her parents and her 
ch'idroj.’. her heart still ached, for she missed iier gallant 
iiLisbcind Ehig Naia. At last she said to her iiiother, 
“ .My .inother, bring King Nala to me or I shad die!” 
Urged by his queen, King Shima again sent out severed 
hundred Brahmans in all directions. When tlie ■ 
Ilians wiu'e about to start, Daniayanti sent for them am! 
.said, “ Holy Sirs, repeat these words wherever you .go 
and to whomever you meet, ‘O King, O Gambler, O Be- 
loved, your devoted v/ife, whom you forsook asleep in 
1 he forest, still loves you and still awaits you.’ Should 
rmy one answer you, icU me of him, but do luH. let 'lise 
knmv Ihjii it was f who sent you.” The Brahmans pro- 
mised to fullil Damayanti's command and scattering iu 
all directions they began to seal ch tor King Naln. At 
last a .Brrdmuin, Parnada by name, cmiic back to King 
Bhinia’s city and sought out Damayauti. “ O Queen,’' 
he said, “ after numy days of travel 1 canic io the cii.v 
of A.yodhyj which is ruled by King Rif iqianui. .And 
aflc-r ga.iniug :ra audience with l.iic kiiigl said iu .his prc" 
ssiiice ;rnd liis court the words which you told me. fdui: 
ueiihcr the king uor any of those with Idsu answered mu 
or grasped the meaning of my words. But after ,ui\ 
audience, the king’s charioteer, Valiuka by luiiue, came 
cdosc to me and said tome in a broken voice, ‘ Tair -Sir 
i', wife, oven though forsaken by herhusbiuid, shoidil d.i3 - 
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'i- u ''ir.i, U his mind it; cfoH(?cd !>y v ' 

H V*.' 'I?" shcsn iviii'dt; i ici'l Jlu, cily nl Ayr^iin' 
w: with .'ill Speed returned. So tell, yoa.” 

i (iQ hearin'.t Pain.ida.’s Mnry, ?».>•,' I'n .( 
V.duiha rauril be her hiwbaud innn Nala, so chi h j 
-d to licr mother the queen mid said, “ O my iuosIhm. ! 
•;» ' neg vou to send Sudeva. to the court o£ K-ing i.?J.ii,.S(jiariiK 

f'j I! Ring Nala is sistiv, ]hU do nos k;t my r,.dii i 
ICiug iliiinia know (ha! IhavTsenl him.” The uiicert 
consented, and sen.t for.Sudeva ; and Damayaiiti said to 
; him. " Go as swiftly as jroLi can to Ayodhya the city ot 

L i King .Ritupama and say to the king, ' .My .lord .Kins, 

hasten In Vid.irbria. Fo,- fjyjnayLinti, djugister of Kin‘, 
dhima is ona; more nbou! $o hold a SwayainVvara, / nd 
'ii the Aryan horoos are thiongiug to it. For her ! tn 
.-end King Mala lias lU;d away and no laie kctivw 
wlioiiu'T h(j is alive or dead.’ *’ 

.‘^luleva bov/ed anil deparied. Soon ho vfi.'U'hot* iin' 
dry of /Vyodhya .and there gave Daniayauti's in''". 
foKing IDtiiprirna The king at once dociiled t.'i ' si m 
'Fidarfiha, for the t'atne of Daniayauti’s b''::u!ty fi.'.id 
spread over all thoonnh hn mediately tie b'lde Vaivnka 
harness tliO fastest horses in his slablns fha) he might 
hiury with all speed to ihe Swayauiwara of Queer! 
Damayrnti. King Nala’rj heart was heavy when he 
heard of Damayanti’s Svvayamwara. '‘The fault is; 
mine,” he said to hiniscif : “ f forl'eifcLd her love bjr for- 
-akiiig' Imv. Ihit if I go to Vidarbha she will perhaps 
roineinber me ::if,;ain. .And if not, still .t sdnill. once more 
i'e;,ifh iny eyes on iier beauty.’’ But <iioiu.i sm said, “ if 
you wish it, O King,"! will drive you to Vidarbha isi a 
single day.”: So saying, he . went to the royal, stables 
.ind chose horsiss from. Sind, slight, strong and endpring 
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i«cl (,ac!t with ten curls on its forehead. 

When King Ri'euparaa satered the chariot the hursus 
All r.di iho king said, “O Vahuka, thest; lean horseswiU 
n‘y/,.-.r dra'.v uar chariot to Virlavhha." But King Na.hi 
ij.-ittcJ ^ouJ Stroked the horses until they stood once siiurt: 
on their feet. Then with a touch of his whip he made thenj 
yailop. i\nd such v„'as their speed that soon Riluparna, 
thought that hs was travelling through the sky. And 
the kiEig was so delighted that be asked Mala whether iie 
viEouid teach hir.i ho\v to drive a chariot, if in return lie 
'taught Nals his owrn skill in calculation. King Mala readi- 
ly agreed. He knev/ that ■ Rituparna was uarivalied 
!i! "ho uri. oi diciiig and in calcuh-ttion. Fos' as 
;iie.y ilrnjc aiune through, the woods Rituparna wo.Ud 
often tel! Nala, how many leaves each tnie .had. 
Asul vVhep Ffing Naha had got down and coiintcd 
die ic.avoi’, liR had .-riways found i\ itaparna';. li,"U.fC 
10 lis right. So, ,ir; King Nala drove King K' ilupanu-, fvoni 
.A.yodhV'a to VIdarbhK, RitAjparaa eapountied to h.tivi Ru-: 

rot of d,(cing and King Nala in lisni --.howed 
.Rituparna the various devices by which he trained horses 
to do his bidding. 

Mr.v./ al) the time that King NaUt hadheea at Ayoilh.vn 
ihe poison of Karl, utnka the nsjnltc inni* had bcevi lor- 
■'niinting i.he evil god Kali, andai l.jst k;di could bciu ihc 
icoriiients no longer. Whih- Iviug Nala w.fslc.umiiiM Kin!'.\ 
Ritiipania’s skill la dicing, tfEO god Kali toft hir, borSv 
and v/iU; -Ahk-d hruirh' stood iuonbly bofom hita. 'Fl’to 
King Nala, iVeod ftorn .his posse •'.'■■.inn, kmewi Low Kali L;o! 
brought about his ruin and turned in angrsr on tia-; god, 
meaning to curse him. But the god, fleeing fnna Kina, 
N.'-! i, hidhimsoli' at a Vibhitika tree. And King Mai-'. i i 
.’oH'-i'' , ecing hiu-i, continued to drive R iiujK'inui's ch;-.- 'o: 
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Uw' !w,iihya. 'VVhun the chariot had ih;.; iv’> ''cc 

Fdi tJniiL oi)t of the Vibhitika tree and went idianin- 
u> 111;- own kingdom. But the Viidi.ULkj tit.f. 
uik'f h he had possofniod withered awav -■Jiui rot'm.l to the 
ground. 

IV 

""'he .-.ariic evening — such was the mettle of Ivin;;, 
.kio:prii!t,'i’ribt('u.!s and the skill of KinyNaia as a drive" 
— the chariot thundered through the gates of King 
nhiuia’s cifA Ho furious was the speed and so loud tiii.; 
roai fif the chariot wheels as they crushed over the pav- 
iiig'Siones, that Damayanti, listening in her chamber.. 
iCit '•mre that Ihe driver v/as none other than herbrloved 
hissiuuiiL So, loo, did ihe aniniais in the royal .parks 
And the peacocks cried with 'delight an<l the clephanfs 
trumpeted and the horser whinnied. ForNalj h.ul af 
ways loved animals, and all animals loved him aud knew 
the sound of iiis chariot wheels as he drove through the 
cify- Thetiianoi bore King Riiuparna to the gtites of the 
rov'd jialace. Rul a;; he wcnl he wa.s filled with am.;,, 
ment. For he saw no rigns of the cormug Swayarnw.iva 
of tin. i.ady Damayami No teals whitened the pl.ii,. u. 
ai'ford shelter to the hei 003 who would lr .5 to wd; iu.r. 
Nor was auv arena to he seen outside tlic rit.*, A'all'. 

Whim ho rcachetl thegales of the palace l.iu!', dliiina 
greeted him sa.yiug, “ My J orcl the King, .von ire nios^ 
\veli'omo. But do at»£ take it amiss if 1 ask you lu ndl njc 
wiiat businesr has led you lorav* kingdom/’ kiiupnii.a 
w.is .’till more astonished for »iow he felt sure dial no 
Swayamwara wouhl be held. Bu? hi' was a ibauifcd 
to ovni his error. So he answered witli u courteous 
smile, “ My Lord Ring Bhima, [ have onli- ronir 
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to Yidai'blia to pay . you iny homage.” Iher.) 
ik'iiiiia iu tiirri was amazed. For the land of (ving 
j'fiii'n.'.una Vvas far from Vidarbha and he kueiv 

ho vvciuid not have come so far merely to pay ids 
huri.agc. !>ut he also hid his wonder aiul agaiii 
thade his guest welcome and gave him a palace io dwelll 
in, hoping that hi time, he would unravel Iviinp.i. tin’s 
secret. 

Then Naia oiiyoked the horses from the charioi 
and led them past the window where Daina-vauli sat 
tvatdiing. Bus iu) was so changed by giict and uuvei 
and his charioteer's dress that Darnayanti was noi siU'o 
that Ilf was 5?cr husband. She called her serving maid 
tCesiiini. “O iTeshini,” she said, .“go to the stauies and 
speak with Vahuka the charioteer, and ask him who ho 
is. For I think th;it he is my husband King Naia. IJui 
iic is so changed that I cannot recognize him. So make 
eiuiuides of him and also give him the me.ssago whun 
‘ortaedy I gave* to Pacnada.’’ Ketdiini went uuct'n 
hiiri Uic cuiirtyard and approached Vahuka the chario- 
teer. “Good Sir,” said Keshini, “tell mo what bi ought 
.you iiere. Fot Queen Darnayanti, danghlor of King' 
dhiinn, wi.shus to know RituparnaV, ’errand.” “ Fai* 
sot viug maid,” answered Nala, a Brahman caiuc to iho 
.’oinl ;uu5 sc.ld. King Rituparna that Qiseeti l)am.‘«yri.di 
WMiild hold a socund Swayamwara. So he dnivc here 
nirioiusly, huping to win her hand." “I5ut,” said lb: 
serving maid, “ toll me, good charioteer, whoso sou yon 
are .mcl w‘nii post you hold under King iGtiiiKoji.-o’* 
King Nahi answorod, “ I am, as you see, Iho kinpV, 
iiruiotccj but i also cook for him.” “Pardon na: \i/, 
anniher ((ucPiior!,” said Keshini. “Have you as chm-o 
i..:cr io K ing Ridiparna learnt by any chance whore < hmoii 
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I’ai.jrjyanli’s husband King Naki bat. jRed.” “ Nu,” 

I ill f Nala, “J have poS NpL him'-vK rdoik i.fin 
N'lla i‘’, biiiiny.’’ Then ReiL Ini. 'aeeiiir; !h..! hs 
jvf's Ml bf.bjrc hi'T, ivlsispored ^otily the w-irdr w' t. h 
iiu' f fubm.''!!, I’arrutd:!, fiad in the until otx * I ii 1 ( 
m' Li!){.>- Rihipurna. “ O Khii;, O Gr'inbler, O Hc'iute 
yoitr rie voted v/ife '.vliom you foi'soak asleep in di." lu'eid 
still. loves you and still awaits you.” And ,K.int<: .Mala. 
wlii.spered back, ” A wife, even though forsaken by iitn 
yiuKi'iand, should forg;ive iiiiu, csuecirilly if Ms inind S 
ruuitled by culauiity.' Vi/licii he had spoken thus Mni 
Naia bur«1 <nU) tears. And Leshini, .slipping away -'r' ; 
him. hrjKipii.'d hank to her nsistiess and told nor wha- 
had happened. 

Tbeu Daniayanti, still itnrcrtriin whetho) V;ir.ul,. 
w:}3 her husband, bade Keshini watch him dose!;, 
and learn whether he shewed any signs of royds 
origin ; and for several days Kcshinl watched Vah.uk; 
dosciy. Then going to Dumayanti she said, " Vahul'.-". 
must indeed be a king, for he nrislere even tlic ' lonienl'-- 
theniaelves. If he conu-s to a doo: toti small I'or ’'i -' i 
pass Ihroiij'h erect, he does no< stoop. Bus 
to do him hnuour, grows hi;;;hftr. If bo wants. vf'", 
tnsrely locks jp his w.atcr vessels and thev In.larvi' 
fill with water. If he wants lire ho hold.s nr- ‘unr’.s ni. 
the sun’s rays a.rul instantly it is ab!a/,c. Once : s:w 
him take llowoir. in bis hand and rnn;h (hem. bun thr 
dowers instead 'of fading grew more, beantiful and;!’;! 
a richer perfume than before," But 1 )aHi;!,va,'ui ivr;r 
lUd yet satislkid. “O Roshini,” she said, "'I’o to .he 
V.llchon and bring nui some of the food wldch. V.iimk ' 
has cooked for King Rituprirna"; and Kes'iini did ra.. 
And Diiii.ayanli, for whom Nala had oflan .cijo'o, i, 
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ill the past, recognized the mode of cookinix its 
Am? ixTaia's. . - 

Tlieu she knev/ that Vahiika must in spite of 
I’li. tlisnjiic.e ho none s Uun; ihan King ,Nala. But .she 
'(ihuo.ied vet aaothc'i" ic-it on him. “O ICeshini,” she 
-ikl, "laht! lily sun Ir-drcsona and his sister to Vaimka 
and sea whether he recognizes them.” ICeshini did as she 
was ordered, and King Na!a on seeing them burst into 
ieari;-.. "Fair se-i'ving maid,” he said, "the prince and 
princess r«r,(mil>Ie my own children so cfoseiy that J 
coulfi aot keep from wsepiag.” ICeshini toid bis words 
aud condact to (iiteen Dcimayanti. And she, now certfun 
that Vahuka was her beloved, resolved to meet him. 
'“'he ■’iTChi to her uuithcr the queen of Vidarbha ,'i»d said, 
‘King ‘K'.iiparna s charioteer is none othi-r Ihan m.v 
hii.t-band Nhihs. i wish to meet him. Therefore a.-,k 
my i'ath.ir King Bhinia's pemiission for my husbaiul ri. 
mrxl rno in the pal.u'c or for me to go m him in the 
stables, where he looks after King Rittipania s horses.” 
"j'hn I'iccu lied leave of King Bhitna and the iiittcr 
agised !lu;t King Nala might enter Dainayaiiti’.s apau- 
nients. 

D.-imayanli malted her hru'r and covered hor head 
’.dth dust and clay to meet him. When Kiup: Nala 
.rntm-ed she addressed iiini ihna, ” O Vahukii, what do 
you tltink of a mao who could - foitsake ■ his wife in the 
forei-tj \v!ien she h.-nl done him no evil, but had horm 
hill- rhildi-eu ? Vet Miat was vj-hat King Nala did ; iie who 
■hao held rny hiijid ijcforu ihi! (ire and in the presenct.. 
of the -immortals. Tell me, O Vahuka, what do you think 
of Kmg Nala's conduct ? ” .ICIng Nala's eyes filled with 
’.I of sov’-ow and shanu). “My quetsti, I am giiiltles.-,,. ’’ 
i’liib not i but the evil god Kali who lost rae my kingdom. 
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h ‘."ari !iO'. if l«!i hs, who forsook you in ihc woucls. He 
aijs.-.tj.-'.siiil me :uui, while he did so, I wfus his sfave, Fhi; 
L- lidu'jtoL;- the snake kiog bit him and so kinnentc.'! hiii: 
■vsili hh; ijoisoti that he left me. But you, my 0 .ua.etu 
ft'ha.t have yon done? You have proclaimed iiy \oui 
hie.ir.aiitffiT . that you will hold a second Sway anuvara anc” 
i'rtmt'v « second iiuriband. For this reason King Rituimm;; 
:>ado 0)0 d/ivo him in his chariot to Vidarbha". 

iJamayanti giew frightened, for Nala spoke lo hm 
witi: irowidng brows and in angr3r tones. “O liing m3 
hiisbami/' she said, "how could yon think that ^ wouid 
realty choose a second husband while you were alirc— 
you whom f iiad pj-eferred to an Imtnortal ? It was no- 
thing but a device to bring you to Vidarbha, for the Brah- 
man, Paniada, had Sold me that you were in Rituparnah' 
service. So do not be angry with mo. Foi touching youi 
foot } swear to you that never even in thou/;ht have I 
been anything but true to you.” But Nala’s face did sjos. 
grow sofiei. Then Damayanti cried aloud, "O all-seeing 
Wind that surrounds the earth, take away my life if I 
have sinned against my Lord 1 t> Sun that dai’]' cros;-c- 
the sky, take away ray life, if I have sif!i'..d aguiuss, 
my Lmd ! O Moon iliat enters Ihe hear.!, ol ad living 
things, take away niy life, if I have sinned a'p-dnsi. eiy 
t.oid I” And from the heavens the wind g'..>d, miswerodj 
"King Nala, it is the truth that she speaks ; she has dune 
no evil against you. 'Whom she proclaimed .-it King Ki- 
l.uparna'3 court that she would hold a .Swayamwnra, she- 
only wished to see you again. Do hot doubt her coudiU'!, 
hut he mdred with her ouco morn.” And as the winrt goj 
spoke, the other gods showered down (lowers upon ihc 
pair. . 

Then Nala’s doubts vanished. He remembered th;. 
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pnrS’infi words of ICarkotaka the snake king, “ vVluon yur.. 
wish to iook like your former self, put on these iwu 
pieces of cloth and let yo?<r ihoughlb ret--, un me.' iiu !u 
piif on the two pieces of cloth, for he liad bi ought Ihoai 
with him, and he let his thoughn, Av-'t nil the sHalt, i, iny, 
Karbotaka. .Instantly the wearinesh < f age ami oi tmvcl 
fell off Mm like a worn-out gamseni- And Damayantr 
smv by imr side the beaulirnl youth whet had 'rnM a. a 
hand and her Iieaitinthe Swayamwara years betorc. She. 
burst into tears. And King Na!a embraced liei; terideriy 
and then (jmbraeed his son Indrasena and iiiw dtiughUa 
ludi-asena. DamayantVr, moihct loimd thorn loi-fod in 
each others’ amtsaud luiakmod gladly lo tell King Bhim.-u 
But King Bhima said wisely, “Lei Damayanti and Nala 
be logeSher to-day. To-mofrovi 1 shall rocoivc hiii) 'r 
court witli Dainayanti at his; sdde.” 

That d.iy King Nala and Damayunii spent iu gfoa! 
hupjnness, telling each other ait that had ii-ippcn-d. 
to then), since their separation. Aird nc!<a day Kini* 
Nala paid hi.s iiunuige to King Bhima. And the 
citiicns, overjoy-d at Ihc letnm of DamaymiCh, In.’fi 
decked the* streotfs with Hags; ami Hnwers a.U' 
lands, Bn1 King Ritunarna marvelled mor,,. ir, 
ever. For not only was no .Swayatnwara licld., tm!. 
his chaiioiocr Vahuka had piuvod to be Kinj; iNi.d-,, .'h; 
lit; ;vsl).ed for an atidience of ids former r.or rant and ong 
ged his forgiveneas for having treated him in a way 
aiibciitiing io a Idug. Nala oeassured him. l-dug I'ine 
parna,’’ he said, "hail yon dono lUC any wtou,-' > '.'iioiiid 
ghuily pardon you. Ihit i. cannot fisrgivt: yon wh',!i 
have cuinmittcd uo error.’' Not long alter. vanis, kin) 
Rituparn-i appointed another man chariole..-i iti Vahu ■ 
ka’s place and after bidding farewell to King Biiiuui ’.U' , 
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it5 A iiig Nala drove back'with his guards to his city ot 

•Ayodhya. 

ill!!, Ivisig Nala longed to reiimi to his kingdoui, the 
'.Munlry oi the Nlshadas. For he had learnt the whole 
ar i, ui dicing from King Ritiipama. And he knew that 
d lie garuLfled again with Pushkara he would certainly 
rccov'ei all Ise had lost from him. So he took leave of 
King Bhima, and with a small escort started again for 
Uifci counti-j? of the Misliadas. On reaching ttie chief city, 
lit sfc'iU word to his brother Pushkara that he had eanied 
vast wealth and wished again to dice with hint.,, On. 
hf arliig the message Pushkara received King Mala and 
ui'ked hiui wbal ho would stake on the throw of the dice. 
Let 3?ouf stake’ answered .King Naia, “ be yoar Idngdom, 
and you.v,lile. My stake shall beuiy wealth a.hd my peer” 
less «|!icen. Damayanti. And if you do not care for such 
C'-H Stakes, take your bow and arrows ai-d let. u,s %ht 
other ,ii.! the oiietijdain outside the c.h.y.” ruri'iktua, 
wilt) le.ii. sum that he would win a 
icitJ. will'j a laiigiy “ \' ou are indeed forlimate, luy bro.” 
d.'.eir, i.o have won such wealth. And 1 will gladly gam- 
b.!c with you., ■ For 1 have always loved Damayanti and.’ 
iiow am sum that she will be mine.” .King Nale could 
h-'-'sliy coinrol his rago. He answered huliy, ” .defor:; 
■t/mliur',, Shithkara, of t/t m love for DaiuayaiUi yo!!. 
,h!(.d boliei Wait fo.r the fall of the died” 

iJicu the two brothers began once niors to dice,, 
ik,tulWjj!a by lueaus o.i’ the knowledge he had, leamf: 
irom King Ritupania soon defeated Pus1ika,ni. who 
liuii.5 Ios,i ill a few , moments not only the .kingdom 
waich lie bad won, but his life. .And King Nala 
.mid 1.0 .him wilh a laugh, " Now that you are a. slave,, 
.l*w,s,hkara, do you still hope_ to win DamayaiUtL 
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tove?” Then he paused and his heart rueli .d fn 
v/'w'-Js his brother. “ Pushkara, ” he said soilly, ‘‘ >! , , 
not you blit Kali who worked my iHio. I shali lu.i ffyn 
ish yt'-ii for another's fauit. You .o'o a fu-'t- lo..!? - '.J - 
shall ."ive you as before a younger hi other’s pot* ion.” 
Aad diudikara’s heart was touched at his hrodi.u- 'i ''.cno 
rosity. “ O King,” he said, “ you have restored me rny 
lift; and my honour. May yfoiir fame Hu* immorral,. Am’ 
may your life last ten thousand years.” 

'Flic; turn brothers spent a happy monf h ioi> cthc) 'oi ' bo 
royal iialace. Then King Nala, fliainisrdng Fifshkara. 
iiade him go to the lands 'Which were his as- a yntmgcj 
brother. And now that Nala was once again on the throne 
lie s'.cint for Damayanfci and her father King Bhimu. And 
when they heard the news they were overioyed ind 
journeyed with a large army to the country of the Nish.*' 
das. There King Nala and his Rubjccts gave the (iuocn 
a right royal welcome. And King Nala, grown wiser 
through his adversity, nilod over his kingdom viith such, 
wisdom that no other kingdom in India was govmieil 
like it. And when at the close of a long life King Nah“ 
died, he was regarded by all as the chief of (lie kbn-,, 
in all the lands of the Aryas. 


• SATYAVAN AND SAVITRl 

Once upon a time there ruled over the Madva pc'oph. 
a great kiii,ii; called Asvapati or lord of horses. His mdijccts 
loved him, his fame was great and his riches immense. 
But he was not wholly happy, because he had no child- 
reu. As he grew older his longing for childr-eri increased. 
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Aii(i iie fti'-vently worshipped Brahinadeva’s 
the goddess Savitri, and became an . anchorite that he 
win her favour. For eighteen years he worelup- 
oco. aor, untii at last he won her favour, and she vouch- 
hum a vision. Out of a sacrificial fire v/hich he had 
bulll; up for her, she rose in all her splendour and glory. 
“O King Asvapati,” she said, “ O Lord of Horses, for 
'figlUoon years I have watched your piety and your pure 
life. I have vouchsafed you this vision in order that you 
may ask me a boon. Ask me a boon, therefore, and 
whatever it is, unless it is something evil, I shall willing*- 
ly grant it to you*’. 

“Great Goddess,” said King .Asvapati, “ I lon.g for 
children., 1 practised austerities and worshipped at your 
shrine that you might grant me them. If therefore you are 
pleased with me, graciously grant me this boon.” 

“O King,” said Savitri, “I knew your desires before 
you told them to me. Before I left Brahmagiri I entreated 
the Lord Brahmadeva on your behalf. He has gracious- 
ly lisi tilled i;o niy entreaties and has promised me that 
soon a beautiful daughter shall be born to you. This is 
, the Lord Brahtnadeva’s command. But do not thank him 
.for he has no need of a mortal’s thanks”, “.So be it/’ said 
the king reverently and with bowed head. When he 
again lifted his eyes Savitri had vanished. 

A .year later the king’s eldest queen, Malavi, bore 
him a beuntiful little baby girl, and because the goddess 
Savitii liiid vouchsafed her birth in answer to the iting’s 
prayers, he and Queen Malavi c, ailed the little girl Savitri 
al-so. As the years passed by Savitri grew into liie most 
iovely Uiaideu. in all the land of the Aryas. Her father's 
suiijccts adored her as if she were a goddess. But her tall 
form and imperious beauty so awed the young princes of 
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ladia that none came forward to ask for her hand. King 
Ai?vfspati grieved that no suitor wooed his beaiitifii! maid, 
At last he sent for Savitri, “My davighter,” he said, ‘''yo'H 
a grown woman and it is time lor you to raarr.v. But 
no fiiKitor comes to win you. Go therefore through the 
land of the Aryas and seek some youth lit to tje your 
imxh.-i.id.” Savitri, Ijlushing deepiV) took icave .>f liie 
king, in a slsort time the king’s charioteer drove up a, 
golds;!/ chariot to the door of hcu' palaco, and so.'; led, iu fi: 
and a«.:cumpmiied by wise ministers and horse soldiers 
■with gliltoring iances, she journeyed in turn to the va;ri- 
ous shrine.s and holy places of India. 

She was absent for several mouths. In her absence 
Tlje sage Narada visited the court: of Asvapati, king of 
ihe Mydvas. The king greeted the great sage with bs- 
litling reverence, and king and anchorite were talking to- 
gethet when a royal messenger announced thrst the 
Princess Savitri had returned and was tkiving 
through the outer gates of the royal palace. The sage 
Narada a.sked the king where she had been a:ad why he 
did not wed her to some Aryan hero. ' “For that voi.i 
l)urpose;' an.sw0red the king, “I sent her f<w:np Biie 
will iiotv announce 'to me whom she has chosen for her 
husbimd.” Just then the princess entered tlie /royal 
hall n-pti iho king bade her tell him on wlial. uo.t.. her 
love iuid .fallen. The princess blushed and said with a 
sruilc Uist made .her lovelier than before, “O Iviug 
Asvapati, my father, there ruled some years a,go in the 
land of the Saiyas a noble' king named iJyumatsena,, 
Out while still in the prime of life and while hie son, 
'ivas birt a liny child the king’s eyes failed Ldm and 
he became blind. Hearing of this a neighbouriri|.j; kin.;.;:, 
over whom King Dynmatsena had in earlier yc/ars 
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triumphed, sought his revenge. He suddenly attacked 
Uie iaad of the Salyas, overthrew the king’s army ami 
forced King Dyumatsena to flee with his queen and the 
Ihtle prince to the forest. There King Dyiiraatsemi ini- 
cnose a hermit and renounced the world. For eighteen 
vears he has lived with his wife and son. And now the 
son, Satyavan bj’- name, has grown to splendid rnanhooiJ. 
i have :.ceii hirn and I iavo him, and he alone slnill Ik; in.,'- 
husband,” 

So saying tiie lovely princess bowed before her 
father and the great sage Narada, until her head toixcheci 
their feet. 

“Aiasi” exclaimed Narada, “alasl Your daughter, 
O King, has made but a foolish choice.” “Veaerab'ie 
Sage.” saiil the king anxiously, “ is not Prince Satyavaa 
wise and brave, tender-hearted and handsome!'” 
"lie is indeed,’’ said Narada, “ Prince Satyavon is .as 
wise as Brihaspati, as brave as the god S^uvu, .'iS 
limdurhearieri . as mother earth, and as beautiful as an 
easiCiU uiuon. But he has one defect which outweighs 
all his virtues. Exactly one year from today Prince 
S.rty ‘-.van’s life will come to a close.” 

“O my daughter, ” cried King Afvaputi, '* ciiuuso 
.I'UjtUer t.usUutcl. For if you wed Satyav-iu, in ;i few 
iTSoaths you will be a widow.” 

” No, rny father, ” said Savitri, “ iny love xince given 
can never be given to another. I chose Prince Saiyavau 
ro be I'i.y Imsband. I love him and him univ wdi 1 
wed.” The courage of the beautiful maid touthed the 
sage’s huarl. “OKing,” he said, “the maid wiU nevu 
wed any one but Satyavan. Let her, therefore, have 
him for her husband.” The king bowed before Narada 
ami said, ‘' Venerable Sir, as you will, so shall it bei’’ 
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Narada i,ook his leave and Kiaf>; A,-;v=;p;i!! 
bc-ftfuj to prepare for his daughter’s wedding, « hi an 
j.j'apicanru-. day he gathered round hint the n. ise,,! 
Biahinans of the realm, and taking his daniduor wiih 
him out in hi.s chariot for the heriniiage os' Kluf’ 
When they reached the forest, he icD, his 
chariot and walked on foot until he foujiu ICiug- 
DyurrAalsuna seated on a mat of kiisa grass in the simde 
of a ieak tree. King Asvapati bowed and told the royal 
hennil who he was. And Dyuinatsena offered him a 
corv from his herd by way of welcome. King Asvapati 
look the gift and in return told King Asvapati the object 
of his coming. King Dyumatsena at first demurred. 
“ How wilt your daughter,” he asked, “ bear the iiard- 
.ships of the forest? In (ho old days when I was king of 
the Salyas I would gladly have accepted your offer. 
But today wlion I am but a fore.st hermit, how can I ? ” 
" No," answered King Asvapati, “ I have set my heart 
on the marriage ; therefore do not thwart me.” " If that 
be so," replied King Dyumatsena, “Ietth(5 wedding be 
this very day.” King Asvajiati agreed. The fwo kiu/-;; 
called together the fij'aiimuns who had followed Kiu,". 
Asvapati and those who lived in tnc honnitfigw, ami 
tiiat very day they united Satyavaa the princi., iji d-.e 
Salyas wiih Savitii the beautiful priiK;c-s,j iff -ho 
Madva.s. 

0 

Weddodli,).S!ity ;ivan, Savitri cast aside herornauioots 
and her silken gannenls and clothod herceif in had' and 
in coarse red rags, so that she might not shame King 
Dyumatsena and those round him by her Ihusy. Hi’o 
soon won the love of her husband’s people and she 
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i\cvs-;’lj: ivi-.oily to her husband and thought of uothrii.a, 
eUr,.: ail day long but how to please him. But a dark 
cloud, hiing over her happiness, for she could not forget 
the words which the sage Narada had uttered, namely 
Hull Frs.tice Satyar^an must die within a j-ear. At last the 
appointed time was only three days off, and Savilri, in 
the hope of moving the Immortals, vowed that she v^ould 
touch no food until Prince Satyavan had survived U?e 
liour fixed for his death. At last the day Itself dawned. 
Savitri worshipped the sun and. the fire biasing on the 
hearth, 'Then she bowed to all the Brahmans of the 
king's hoiisahoid, and toKing Dyurnatscna and to her 
rnother'in-law, and they in turn blessed her .saying, 
“ Daughter, may the gods grant that you never lose your 
husband.’' Then they pressed her to eat. But she 
again repeated her vow to let nothing pass her lips 
until Satyavau’s hour of peril was over. Suddenly the 
prince rose and taking a hatchet set forth for the for" 
est. instantly Savitri rose also. “Wait my husband,’’ she 
said, “let me go with you. To-day I cannot leave you.” 
Satyavan sought to dissuade her. “You are weak with 
fasting/’ ho siaid, “and the paths are steep and rugged.” But 
Savilii’s love lot the prince overcame her weakness and 
she begged ifira earnestly not to forbid her. Satyavan 
at last consented but told her to bid the king and queen 
fureweU. Tor he wasafraidthat she might die of fatigue 
its the forest. Savitri did so, and explained t(.< tliem 
that bile could not abandon Satyavan on his last tiny of 
life. lNov cuisid r,he beg himnot to go into the fonist. For 
iu; said tiial he vsishecl to cut wood for the sacriiicia.i 
ihc. Tiie king and queen understood, and blessing her 
limy Isude Sier care for Satyavan. Savitri v/ent back to 
( im ,)i ittcc and (he two entered the woods. And the prince 
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sH-inii.rt out toSnvitri j-fm streams spnrkshi;', h-fi. . uu- 
light and the flowering shrubs and the peacocks tiuit 
I'lMkcii down upon them from i he buiigisf oj' irih, i-.vdv 
ifee:;. fki- Saviiri’s heart was hcav'y. Au.i aHiiuu'di iui 
Sips aiiswored SatyaVan, her thoughts dwell alwava on 
his coming peril. The prince, thinking nothing of his 
danger, climbed into the trees and plucked their fruit, 
„iid with his halchcc ho cut down houghs iui ilu- K:!c*-Ui 
ciai fire. Sudtieuly he fell, a sharp jiain in hh, hcuu, his 
Imtbs began to ache and sweat stood out upoo his body. 
Siowiy he walked back towards Sa^riln. And Saviti-i, 
fleeing his illness, ran to him and made him lie down, 
mu ta.kiug his head in her lap bade him sleep and lesi. 
The princo was soon uncoiiscious. Bui Savicri, who 
knew that the hour of danger hail come, looked aiixioi:.',- 
ly aboiil iier. Soon she saw liyhor side a giant of niou" 
stroiis aspect. His face was black and yellon'. Bis 
eyes were bloodshot. Ifis clothes were reti, and in his 
I'land was a mighly noose, and he wore huge 
g<ild and lewolled crown that flashed back ds.c rays 
oi ihe suii. Savitrt guessed that he c'; e.i.h, 
come to claim her fauauand. Bravely .slu? moved the 
prince's head from her lap to Ihe gromu) anti, nidug 
to her full height, she faced the gianS:., Joining her 
hands together she said with a li'cu)i>iin,>: vole,,, " IViy 
lord, rrom your iui,ghty form 1 know you In be no monid 
but a god. Tell ine who you arc and whaf you desire ?” 

“ 1 am Yania the god of Death,’' answ’evt'd di., giant. 
The prince’s hours were numbered from his bit Lh a id will! 
rhe .noose in my hand f shall bind him ami drug him 
away," " Lord Vama," replied f-Javitri, "Imw i', it that 
you have yourself come to diag av/ay. datyavau ,iitd 
not, as is your custom, sent one of your mesaong-uis ?” 
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“ A prince so great and so noble as Satyavan, ” said 
niM, “ deserved that I should come in person tvj taki; 
him away.” 

Widi these words he bound v/ith his noose /tu! he!]i" 
less i'orjn of fhe prince and began to drag him away so-.- 
’Wards the s<.nith. Savitri, stricken with grief, followed. 
A few zriinutes later Y'ama turned round aiidsarv that she 
fol lowed. “Go back, Princess,’’ he said, “yotiinusl relum 
home now, and there honour the dead prince with the last 
rites.” 

Savitri bravely faced .the god and said, “ The wise 
have said thai by walking but seven paces together orse 
contracts i'riendship with another. Thus I have 'oecome 
you.}’ friend. .Listen, therefore,! pray you, to what 1 say. 
U is my duty to follow my husband wherever you take 
him, even if 1 g’o to my death also. For true happiness 
lies in wedlock and. neither celibacy nor widowhood 
equal it in merit.” 

Yama was touched with Savitri’s words und rcplu-d, 
“ Princess, I, too, consider myseif your friend. Ask me, 
therefore for any boon you will except only the litV of 
your husband, and I shall grant it to you.” "Lord Yam;.,” 
said the princess, “ my father-in-law is blind. cL-nci- 
ously give him back his sight. That is the boon lhal I 
ask of y-oa.” "Princess,’’ said Yama, “ ,I granl y<i)i Uu’ 
boon. King l.)yumatsena will recover his sigh:.” 

l-iut Snviiri still followed. Shortly afterv/ards King 
Yama turned and saw her. “ Prince.ss, you aic \vcaut-d 
with walking. Turn back home, I beg of you. .For you 
will g'aia suitbing by journeying further.*' " .Lorft V.'miu.” 
answered Savitri, I fesi no fatigue while .1 r.tiy svili. 
iuy hiisbmid, and where he goes there also s.had 1 go. 
P'or Satyavan was a virtuous prince, and the wise have 
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said that but a single day spent with the -virtaous is a 
great gain. So I desire to spend all my life in his 
'.'orrmany.’’ 

Ya.ma’s heart was again touched with Sa vitri’s '.'.’ordse 
“ Ih'iiU'.ess, your words are full of wissloru aiid ihoy 
pk-ase nio. Ask of rue, therefore, a second hono. .And 
if it is not Satyavan’a life I shall /jrant it to you/’ 
“ l-orcl V’ama.,” answered the princess, “ njy i'aiher-in-hi.w 
Kiiig .CyunuUsenu through his blindness lest 'us kin*'- 
doni. The second boon that I ask of you is this. Gi’atit: 
that the king my father-in-law may recotau* bis kingdo-r;/’ 
“Princess,'’ replied King Yama, “your boon is 
granted and Dyuinatsena will soon be ruling happily 
oyer the kingdom of the Salyas, But now I pray you to 
return homewards. For you are very weary.” 

But still Savitri followed King Yaraa. And .he again 
asked why she did noi turn back, “Lord Yama,” said 
the princess, “ even righteous mortals shew mercy lo 
their enemies when they seek their protection. You are 
a god and you have declared yourself my friend. 
,ll is proper for you lhe.refofe to shew me nuiicy,” 
“Indeed, 1 will gladly shew you mercy,” aur-wered 
King Vamn. “ But i cannot grant you Satyat'atiV .life. 
Ask me another boon and I shall grant it to you,’' 
“As you will, Lord Yama,” said Savitii, “The boon 
thal I ask for is this. My father King Asvapali has no 
son. Grant that he may have a hundred sons.” “f 
grant you the boon,” said King Yama, “and mw 
I pray you retraetj your steps.” 

But Savitri still followed King Yarna. Oaro ?jg.'nkj 
King Yai.na turned back and pressed her to go iiome- 
wards, “Lord Yama,” said the princess, “you have 
shewn me kindness and you have shewn mercy. But yc.i. 
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are the I.ord of Justice and it is for you now to shew 
me jusl ico. J therefore beg of you my lord Salyavavj.” 
“f) Princess,'’ said King Yama, “the life ol; T.’riucc 
Saijravan I cannot give you. Ask me any other boon and 
it shal! be yours.” “ I thank you. Lord Yama,” answered 
Savitri, " and the boon that I ask is this — grant that i 
may bear to Prince Satyavan a hundred sons, strong, 
brave and beautiful as he was.” . 

" O Princoss,” said King Yama, “I grant yovi this 
boon bni. I cannot graut you more. So turn back 
horae'vards and do not weary yourseif in vain by follow- 
ing a dead husband.” “ No, Lord Yama,” said. Savitri, 
and her wan face lit up with a smile of triumph, 
“the boon v/hich you have just granted me cannot take 
elf ect, unless you give me back Satyavan. You are an 
Immortal and righteous, and you will not let your words 
prove false. Therefore give me back Satyavan so that 
I raa.y bear him a hundred sons.” 

King Yama thought deeply but he could see no 
escape from the snare in which the brave princess had 
taken him. At last he said, “ So be it, Princess. I set 
free your husband. You will bear him a hundred sons, 
strong, brave and beautiful as he himself is. And I add 
to the boons which 1 have given you yet another. You 
shall both live for four hundred years.” 

With these words King Yama unbound Prince 
S.'ilyavrm and. leaving him lying on the ;‘,roi!iid 
departed itumodiately to his kingdom far away 
in the .South. But Savitri went up to her hushuiulh. 
body and sitting down beside him once more »iar(u( hi:-; 
head OH her 1. a p. in a short time he awoke and looked 
round him, tiot knowing where he wa,s. At last he said, 
“ O Savitri, / have slept long. Why did you not %v:-.ke 
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me ? Where is the monster that was dragging me away ?" 
'■‘'Dear iofd,” said Savitri, “ Yania, ICing oi: Dealli, e.isve 
to take you away. He has gone. So let as hasten home- 
wards, for night has fallen. " But Sat.yayKii s wits -we-re 
sdl'i wandering. “Tell me what happened to me,” he 
asked. “ I fell asleep and then I dreamt that iS: s:vev\f 
dark and that a giant \vith a shining crown seized me. 1 
can remember no more. Tell me whether there was any 
wuih in niy dream.” 

“ Deas- lord,” said .Savitri, “the night has fallen, 
let usi hasten home. To-morrow I shall tell you all that 
happened while you slept.” 

But the prince looked around him astd aov/ daad tlur 
night ^vas dark and bade Savitri stay wheio limy wore 
until sunrise. “ As you will, dear lord,” said the prinoesh. 
There is a forest lire on the hills ami by its light w 
can guide our steps. But if you wish to spend the nifd'.t 
where we are, I shall kindle a lire here, and wc cf.ii ',ss 
the hours happily until day dawns.” Of a siiddfu S'n'uce 
S.s?y;tvan thought of his parents. “Dear Prim os', ” he said 
“ we tniist go home. My mind was douded v. !.!> ''b ■> . 
and I forgot my father and mother. I am iheir oi'dy mme 
and happiness. They will be torn with au'ciet y nceaii'-s' 
of fuy .'tbsenec. Let u,s hurry honu-j as quieiriv as vet 
can,” Savitri ctmscnted, and as her husband wai- t;ri!l 
weak from his long trance, she tool, his haidm! hi her 
right hand, and supported him wit,h her left. .A.ud thus 
helping him she led him home. 

But King Dyumatseua and his wilVi Oueoa 
were .foaming to and from their heniulago searchlii.g ir 
vain for Satyavan. For they were very much afraid Hud: 
some evil had befallen their only son. His eyesight had 
returned to King Dyumatsena just as King Yauia h,ul 
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i .-nmiued tUf Princess Sfivitri. But distracted li.i' idr 
I'ca r, ioi- Sastyavan, he felt no joy in it and seatciicii in 
direcsioa to find some trace of him. Every dnie ;i 
t vvig I r.'icksid or a leaf fell, he looked up joyfuliy say irer, 
daiyavan ;iiid Savitri have come back,” and a r.ioment 
later he would groan, finding out his error. The 
L-ra.hniHiis of h!:’S household strove to pacify him, aiiil ii. 
e, racasure had succeeded, when suddenly Satyrivau ami 
Savitrl came up io him unobserved,. After the king 
greeted them, the Brahmans lit a fire and all. sat round 
it. Then the Brahmans questioned Satyavaii saying, *’ O 
Prince, rvhy did you loiter so late in the forest, caiusirig 
such pain So yom- father and your mother.” “ Rc'vereud 
Bins,” answered the prince, “l.caa teli you but little 
V’Ahile 1 was cutting wood in the forest my head began 
s..i(ido»ily to ache. Then I fell asleep and slept lougci 
than ] have ever slept before.” But the Brahmans turned 
to Savitri and said, “ Wise Princess, tell us wind you 
huow, For wc are greatly astonished. Prince Saty av-in 
lia.-. iievc! stayed away so long before. And in his 
absence King Dyumatsena's eyesight returned to him.” 

Saviti’i answered, “Venerable sages, the wi.so NaraJ.a 
forciold that my husband would die to-day. im tlm! 
accoiiixt I did not leave him. But as he has tohl you, 
lie fell asleep after cutting some .wood. As he' slept, 
I'iirig Y,!,m:.'. appeared, bouird him with a imos, anci 
licgan to dira,g him away to his own Iriiigdorii i'i dm 
Siardii. frui. I spoke to King Yama gently, and i.lcascd 
him. Ho rssorctore gave me five boons. J-fc p’o'ui^.'d 
S Hat King Uyuuiatsena would recover hi:- cyesiglP and 
re,*;, I in his kingdom. 'He promised that my f.ithcr Kin/., 
Asvapali would beget a hundred sous. 'Ho piomisi-d 
that 1 should boar Prince Satyavan a hundred smis. Ant: 
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in) that the prince and I should each ILt; .rhiu'- 

hunrlvLtl yean-;.” 

Alter Savitrihad nidcd hoi' lair, Uicv aP n):a; . ;<,1 
[o fhi'ii luitR and id'. p( iiiUii rito stii; ru:-,-, i'...,'/ 

Toiii ■> ai'ftif Kunrisc, Kin.'.'" DysuiKtiKcna sia'.v u 
laniririidc aiipfoachiny; Ida !}eunitaij;e. nccauu'. aid -ji 
his ha; and. aKkcd jJicir huaineati, “ ('f Kin/'',” Tuc.y .'“uitL 
"we are men from the kingdom of the Saiyaa. We 
ha VC come to teli you thaS your enemy ha;; heen kilU.d 
oy Ids iniuistei, and ^vith him have pedr.bed also isia 
^on;; am! his kinsmen and his followers. ThoTcfom, O 
King, conio back to the iand of the Saiyas. For we have 
thrown oiT the yoke of i ho forcignei and we wish you, 
blind thon,';ij you are, to rule over uk.” 

'■ My people," said King Dyunmtaenu, " I will gladly 
return to your land and reign over you. But 1 am no 
longer blind. For the Immortals have given me back 
my sight." When the multitude heard this, they were 
delighted. And they bowed to the earth before him and 
bade him hasten back to their land and rule over them 
as their king. That very day King Dyumatsena and 
Queen S.aivya, with Prince Satyavara and Princess 
Savitfi were borne in palanquins from the forest to the 
chief city of the Salya people. There the Brahmans 
installed Dyumatsena .as king and Prince .SaS.y:i-<'a:a as 
his successor. .And King Asvapati's queen, MpL-.vs, bore; 
him a Imndred .sons. And Savitri bore to Princi: 
Satyavan a hundred sons, strong, brave and boautil'ul a? 
their father. And Prince Satyavan and S; 4 v-itri becauic 
in due course king and queen of the Saiya people ;>.nd 
ruled over them until they were four hundred years ok!. 
Then they passed gently away and their aubjccts toM- 
1 ‘owed over them for many a twelvemonth afte.rwardr.. 
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Once upon a time there ruled in Ayodhyu a great 
kiug named Parikshit* of the house of Ikshwaku., One day 
lie v;eni hunting and, wounding a stag, he gaiioped after 
it di tough the forest. The swiftness of his horse Roem 
oanied b-im far ahead of his attendants. Nevcithcless 
ho oouid not overtake the stag. At last his horse grew 
weary and could gallop no further. The king drew in 
his reins and, seeing a beautiful forest pool not far off, he 
rods towards it. Flinging aside his garments, iie plung- 
ed into the pool and, when he had refreshed himself, 
bathed his horse also in the water. Then picketing the 
horse on the bank and throwing a bundle of lotus stalks 
in front of it, he lay down by its side and was soon fast 
asleep. 

The king had been asleep for what seemed to him 
bu! a f'nv minutes, when he woke up, heariri/T the most 
bo;>ui,i,jtd voice in the world singing a lilting melody. 
Kc rubbed his eyes and looked around him but could see 
no one. Yet tho voice went on singin,g. At fast tiie 
king sprang to his fRC): and pushed his w;iy thfough the 
jKngbijour.ing i)u.s?Hu;3 until he came to a tiriy glntus, it 
was (:;arpeted witli grass and wild liowers and a damsel 
of surpassing beauty was singing as she plucked the 
ilowers, The kin, g’ fclltn love with her on the spoi arid 
iho'.ight to uitusolf that unless she married him life would 
have no p.a'thi.T pleasure for him. “ Fair lady," I'..:; said, 
“ who a.re you and what ma.n is so lucky as to call you 
wife?” ■* Fair Sir,” .said the girl, “ .Tam a maideo and 

! 'I'his i’jii iii.'iliii w.rs not I’arikshit the Bhanilit llu' fu nntl' oi; (j! 
jtrjiiius, bill of the lioii.se of fUshwaku, that i.s to say of the .saiiu- iiii,- ns 
ISi.U ill ivhkh ihe ’liwo Ramachandra i,va.sborn. 
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ixo man’s wife.” “ Then lovely inaiticn,’* said the kinp;, 
” vvod me andhe Queen o.l. Ayodlvya.” I'he dam.-, el .it 
(ii;U iVDiiid nni miswcs. InU looked shyly al *lio 

i^t'oiiiid told ;d. Uu'.‘ t.'ilt sijfure of SJu; .At la;.! 

.ider Lin/;' .I'.u’ikslijt iuni piorvied her repciuedly h)r m. 
rotswei- she paid : ' ” O kin.'.', I tain only be youv (.‘utaet (,u 
one com dilion.” “ I readily ’’ said the kinji', “to 

any condition that you name, if only yon will be nrv 
bride.” ” My condition is this,” continued the maiden 
gravely ; " nevtjr let me look at water on the ground." 
The king agreed and wedded her at once according to 
the rites of the Gandharva marriage. After the marriage 
•ivas completed the ro.ya! attendants, who had been foi- 
lov/ing the tracks of the king, came up. And King 
Parikshit showed them his royal bride and ali the atteiid- 
ants paid her their homage. The king entered a 
palanqiiin with his bride and its porters carried them 
back to tim city of Ayodhya. When .King Carikshit 
readied the palace, such was hi.s love for the beautiful 
forest iiiaidca that he shut himself with her inside lil;; 
own jirivate rooms and would not receive any of kir 
niinistcrK ur his officers of state. The eiiior HuiniEun-, 
(Varing for the safety of the kingdom, made yect'e!. st-r 
qiiirifis of tlse women who waited on the nevi? ({ueeri and 
asked them vtfhat kind of a Vifoman she v.uis. “ O minis- 
said the palace women, “ we do not oursch-es kuow 
wh;il sort of a woman she is. In beauty no maiden 
uijnnls hfii. But she has e.’cacted a strange promise i i .im 
our lord, iiumely, that he should never allow her to i.oc.u nl 
water on the ground. Beyond this we know motiilng." 
The chief niiusster went home. Next morninp; he gal.lu;r.. 
ed labourers together/and made a beautiful pieasuA; 
garden not far from the city. In it he planted nolilc Lre-ts 
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and mango orchards and row after .row of flower beds. 
And far away in a corner of the grounds ho dog a lake 
and Ailed, it with tvater by turning a stream into it. When 
the work was finished he sought an audience of the king. 
Reluctantly the king left his beautiful bride and received 
his chief minister, “ O King," said the minister, “the 
sum) iicr heat grows daily greater. I have made a yloa- 
sure garclejn not far from Ayodhya. It has noble trees 
and orchards and flower beds. And no virater can be 
found anywhere in it. Therefore, O King, hasten there 
with your queen and pass the summer days pleasantly.” 

The king gladiy accepted the minister’s gift. Caus- 
ing his chariot to be harnessed he drove with all speed 
to the minister’s pleasure garden. And he took with him 
his lovely forest bride. For days together the king and 
the queen wandered through the garden marvelling at its 
beauty and at the .skill with which the chief minister’s 
workmen had designed it. One day they strayed into 
the distant corner of the park, when; the chief minister 
had dug a lake. At first they did not see it ; the flowering 
shrubs grew so thickly along its banks. Then it hapnaned 
that the king, pushing aside the foliage, force." his v/ay 
to the edge of the lake. Its waters uiirrored 'iJne de(;ip 
bliiKuf the sky and yet. were so tnmsparcfti lli;-." I, he king 
could sac the fisii swimiviiug along thebotimn of frie lako 
or diasiu;.; each other .just below the suriace. fjot-intly 
a desire Hchuul him to swim in its waiens. cor tin; day 
was hot and he was weary w.ith walking ihrof.n-h the; 
great park. Stripping oft his cloilies. he p)u,i;p;d uito 
the walcr and, swimming hithc-f and IhiLher, hi, .-.dlea 
to his queen to follow him into the lake. Wsthoiit a word 
the fortMit damsel dime to the bank and jjlioigcd Iiencalh 
the crystal vratens with the skill of a practised awlmmar 
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The king watched her with approval and waited for her 
to come once more to the surface, . But she never came. 
Pariksliitj fearing that she had been caught in some 
weeds, dj^'ed to the bottom of the Jake. But taithoagh he 
Bwam with open eyes all over the bottom he savr his 
beautiful queen nowhere. At last, despairing and fright" 
en,ed, he swam to the bank, put on his clothas again, sesit 
for his chariot and drove with all speed to, Ayodhya. 
There he told the chief minister what had befallen the 
queen and, gijthering together a great company e>f 
labourers, he had all the water of the lake pumped out. 
Nowhere, however, could the queen’s body be found. 
There was nothing but a huge frog sitting by a hole. 
And when it saw the king it jumped into the hole and 
vanished. 

Then the king turned in a fury to the chief minister 
saying, “ That accursed frog is the cause of my sorrow. 
It seized my queen as she swam beneath the water, and 
tearing her in pieces devoured her. Do you now order 
ray soldiers and subjects to kill all frogs wherever they 
see them. And proclaim to all those of Buy subjects who 
wish for an audience with me, or have petitions to pre- 
sent to me, that instead of the customary gift, they must 
bring as their offering a dead frog. ” 

Then tliroughorst the land of Ayodliya a fearful 
slaughter of frogs took place. .King. Parikshit’s 
soldiers and subjects, hearing that a frog had devoured 
the queen, plunged into pools and marshes 'and cut to 
pieces all frogs that they found there. And all who 
wanted an audience of the king or desired to petition 
him, gladly lu'ought him a dead frog instead of the cus- 
toma.ry present. Day after day the massacre of the frog 
people continued, until at last they went in a great body 
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to fheir king Ayissha. “ O Idag,” cried the frog peoplo, 
“ iatei'cede for us with King Parikshit, Otherwises we 
shall soon all be destroyed by him and his soldiers.’* 

The frog king pitied his people and disginsing Mur 
self as a Brahman made his way to the palace of King 
Parikshit. Because of his holy garb, the guards did not 
require a dead frog from Ayiisha, and hs soon stood face 
to face with Parikshit 

“ O Brahman,”’ asked the king, “ what is it that you 
desire ? ’« ■ 

" Great king,” replied Ayusha, “ i pray you to forget 
your anger and to stop killing the frog people. They 
have done you no wrong. You should therefore order 
their slaughter to cease.” 

"O Brahman,” retorted King Parikshit, "the frog peO" 
pie have done me a great wrong. One of that accursed 
race devoured my queen, whom I loved belter than life 
itself. It is useless, venerable man, to plossd for thcni, 
for while I live I .shall not .stop killing them.” 

"Great king,” replied Ayusha, "have mercy on the 
frog people, 1 am their king and I am named Ayuslui. 
The maiden whom you married was my davishter Sicslia- 
vaua. She is still alive, for she deceived you, as she has 
often deceived others- Therefore banish her from your 
mind; she is not worthy of you." 

But King Parikshit paid no attention to the words of 
Ayusha the frog king. He longed io. see the maid whom 
lie had loved in, the forest, “ No, King Ayusha,” he said, 
“ even though she has deceived me and others ! ike me, 
I love her and I desire her back. Give her to me and ! 
shall forgive her the trick that she played on tne.” King 
Ayusha left King Parikshit’s palace and in a short .sjiace 
returned, holding hi,s lovely daughter Ijy the h.-nd, 
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Farikshit was overjoyed at the sight of the queen, 
fin isow'.i low before the frog king and in a voice chok- 
ed ivith tears of happiness,, he said, “ O King Ayiisha, 
vou have conferred on me the greatest boon, in all thsJ 
wond.” King Ayusha bowed in return. But when he 
f:'.> eu'-ellto Queen Sushavana he looked at her with 
:i frowcl-.g brow, and cursing her he said, “ Because you 
have tricked this noble king and other noble kings be- 
fore him the sons whom you bear to him will be haters 
of Erid’.mans.” With these words King Ayusha went 
back to his home among the frog people. 

II 

In the course of three years Queen Sushavana bore 
three splendid sons to King Parikahit. The king named 
themSdla, Dala and Vala. When they had grown to 
m.inhooci King Parikshit fell ill. And .feeling death 
drawing near he decided to go into the forest, after the 
inannefoi Aryan princes, to be an anchorite until his 
life lelt him. He, therefore, called together his minis- 
ters and in his own place installed on the throne hssi 
eldest son Prince Sala. Then Parikshit and Sushavana 
walked together into the forest ; and neither he nor she 
returned again to Ayodhya. 

.After Prince Sala had become king he devoted many 
hours' 1,1 shfj day to hunting. Once, as he hutut'd, he 
rvounded a ; 5 tag and tried to overtake it in his cluirlot, 
But he could not draw near to the stag and at last his 
horse<b tiled with the chase, could go no further. The 
king bade hist charioteer urge them with his whip. But 
ihe ch.'riotcp! answered, “O' .kin,g, the honjcsiaro ixmarird 
l<» d!',*th, ''hey will never overtake the staij;. You would 
catch d mdy if you had Vami horses yoked in your ot c 
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riot/' King Sala turned sharply to his cliarioiot. r 
“Tel! me where I can get Varni horses,” But I he cliariolecr, 
fearsngthe anger of the sage Vaniadeva who owuodihem, 
held his peace. The king grew angry and litiing hi^, 
sword cried, Unless youiell me instantly wheie lean 
'ibtain. Vaini horses, I will kill yon with my suand.'' 

T be charioteer, frightened at the threal •udd, ‘O kiiii' 
spare nso and I will tell yon. Vami horsc.s aie ihft horses 
oi' lh» sage Vamadeva/' 

“ Drive directly to the hernsitage of tho saf/c Vatna- 
clova,” answered the king, putting back his sword. 

The charioteer obeyed and not long afterwards the 
tired hor.ses drew the king’s chariot to Vamadeva’s home. 
The sage welcomed the king and asked him what he 
wanted. 

“ Venerable Sir,” said the king, “1 have wounded a 
stag and tny horses have tried in vain to catch it. I beg 
you to lend me your Vami horses so that I may catch 
the stag.” , , : , 

The rishi answered, “O King, I will gladly lend you 
my Vami horses, and they will certainly overtake the 
wounded stag. But give me first jmur royal word that 
wheii.you have killed the stag, you will give me back 
twy horses.” The king gave his royal word,. Bis chario- 
teer led the Vami horses from Vamaderm’s stable and 
yoked them to King Sala’s chariot. They bonuded after 
the deer as swiftly as thought, and in but a liule time 
rhe king had overtaken it and killed it witli an arrow, 
'.rhen a wicked thought entered his iniini hecEUise r)f tlu-; 
curse of Ayusha the frog king." These Vami hor.ses,” King 
Sala said to his charioteer, “ are too good I'or a ihatnnaa. 
They are fit only for the royal stables.” Thus breaking 
his royal word, he caused the Vami horses to be kept ij; 
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die king’s stalls at Ayodhya. 

The siifie Vauiaileva rriarvelieri that King -Sa! i 
'Jj'i net hack tho Varni honics,, Then he; ihcnghi., 
’’ '''ht. king is yoiniff and is loth to part with theui. \-h.; 
will in lime remember his promise and will send them 
oack to my hermitage.” The sage waited a month hi 
■vain, rhea he se'Ot his pupil Atreya, who humbly asked 
King' Sala to restore his Vami horses to Varnadeva. But 
King Sala scornfully answi'ere-d Atreya, “ Good Sir, what 
nejed lias Xi'amadeva of Vami horses ? A Bralimai! aec-j'-Is 
no horses like these that ai'e swiftei- than the v/itid. They 
rightly belong to a Kshatriya king. I regard them as 
mine and I shall not give them back to Vara.ideva.” 

Airoy a returned sorrowfully to Varnadeva and gave 
him the king’s message. Varnadeva grew very angry, 
and went himself to Ayodhya and obtained an audi- 
ence of the king. 

“King .Sala,” he said, "'give me back my Vami horses, 
olhenwise you vtfill bring my curse and your dcstriuniou 
on yourself.” 

"O Varnadeva,” -said King Saia scornfully. " you who 
arc a Brahman have no need of Vami horses, 'take in 
their place two docile bulls or four mules or four astui®. 
But; the Vami horses are now mine and I shall yicver re- 
tarn (Item io you.” 

i'he sago lofikcd angrily at the king and was rdKji'.t: 
teem so him. Then he pitied .Sala's youth and bea'aly 
and said, "O king, when I gave you the Vami horses, you 
gave me your royal word that you would restore them to 
jue. Do not call (hjwn punishment on yourself by isreak- 
ing the promise of an Aryan king.’’ 

" O Varnadeva,” said King Sala, Vami horses are 
hunting horses. A Kshatriya only is permitted to bunt* 
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\ou cannot own such horses. So go away, and vex rue 
no •-.noro.’' 

Viunadeva's anger jo^ic ag-ainst the lyinf; king. '’JJv 
the vows 1 have kept," he cried, “ and the penances that 
.1 hui'c unclci'f'outi, lei four hjdeons, anned. ilenioij.i x-ija, 
from th <2 earth and kiii, you, O king, and afterwarda hew 
•jovi!' body into four pieces.'’ 

“ Good ’Varnadeva,” laughed Sala scornfuliy, “ call 
tip yoar demons if you will, and my soldiers will kill 
them (Hid yon also with your disciples. For a Hrahman 
who wishers to take life is an evil Brahman ; I shall tluis, 
incur no sin by causing your death.” 

As the words left the king’s lips, four hideous -de-' 
luous rose from the ground and rushed towards King 
Sala with raised lance.s. Even then the sage would have 
spared King Sala. But the king called out defiantly, 
“ Though all the heroes of the house of Ikshwakii bade 
me free your Vami horses, even then I would not free 
them.” Vamadeva, hearing him, no longer pitied him, 
.and the four demons rush irig at King Sala drove their 
lances into him and hewed him into four pieces. The 
s'ishi Vamadeva then retmmed to his forest home and the 
jnon of Ayodhya made King Sale’s brother, rriuee Dalfi,. 
king over them, 

Vamadeva waited for a month but King D.-da did not 
telurn hiiu the Vami horses. So the sage once mme 
went to Ayodhya and obtained an audiencf.-, of the king. 

“ O king,” he said, ” if you are afraid to sin, give 
me back !!iy Vami horses. For they are luim;, and ij:, 
keeping them you act unjustly.” 

King Dala bade his charioteer bring him his how 
and quiver. Taking from the quiver a poisoned arrow, 
he said, “ 1 will shoot Vamadeva with my arrow, ami a;; 
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he lies oa the ground I will, have him torn in pieces by 
dogs.” 

"Beware, O king," answered Vamadeva ; "the arrow 
which you aim at me will. pierce the heart of your ten-* 
year-oid son.” 

But King Dala scorned the rishi’s words, and the 
arrow, passing by Vamadeva, entered the inner room 
where the young prince was, and pierced him to the 
heart. King Dala, more angered than before, took -dn- 
other poisonous arrow from his quiver and aimed it at 
¥amadeva. But Vamadeva said, “ O king, you cannot 
shoot the arrow at me.” And as he spoke he cjiSt a speii 
over the king, so that he could not bend the bow. Then 
King Dala saw that it was useless to .strive against Vama- 
deva. *‘0 Vamadeva,” he said, “you have overcome me. 
May your years be many.” 

Vamadeva pitied King Dala a.s he had pitied his 
brother and he said, “ Touch your Queen Seiiajata with 
your arrow and you will be' forgiven your sin.” King 
Dala obeyed the rishi’s wox'ds. Senajata then said, "O 
Vamadeva, forgive my husband the king and teach him 
to grow in wisdom.” "Fair queen,” said Vamadeva, "you 
have saved the house of Ikshwaku by your words. Ask 
me a boon and it shall be granted to you.” 

" Holy sir, ” replied the queen, “ thcs boon that I ask 
of you is this. Free my husband and his house from the 
curse winch Ayusha the frog king cast upon them, be- 
cause of Sushavana’s conduct.” “ So be it,” said the 
rishi. Then going into the inner room hex drtrw the 
poisoned arrow from the young prince’s heart and re- 
stored him t:o life. Seeing this, King Dala bowed to 
V'cimadeva-’s feet and bade his charioteer restore the 
V'ami horsefs to the rishi. 
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To“day the Gao^es rises beyond ihe Min-ial.'iyriiViunn- 
tains find flowing through the noithem plaini. of haiia 
finds an outlet at last for her mighly waters in tin; Day id 
Bengal. There was, however, a time wheit the Canges 
did not flow upon the earth at all but was the Kiver of 
Heaven and issued from the foot of the groat god 
Vishnu, 

Many years after Garuda had won the ambrosia jar 
far the snake people siad Arana had 'heconie fhe chario- 
tesi of the Sun, Queen Vinata gave birth to a daughter. 
Her name- was Siimati and when she grew up, Queen 
Viimta married her to King Sugar of Ayodhya. Now 
Sugar had an elder wife called Keshiui and she had no 
children. King Sagar hoped by a second marriage to 
obtain a son, but after some years it seemed as if Sumati 
would remain as barren as Keshini before her. At last 
King Sagar in despair went with his two queens to 
the Himalayas and there performed many sacrifices and 
went through great penances in honour of the sage 
Vrigu. At last the heart of the- famous anchorite was 
touched. “ King Sagar,” he said, '* for many years past 
you and your two queens have ilone me groat honour, 
and if you so wish it, I am ready to confer a b-oon upon 
each of them, "Holy Sage,” replied the gnueru! Frince, 
“ I pray you ask n«y two queens what boons lliey de- 
sire.” Vrigu turned to Keshini ami Suuiati, " Fair 
Queens, lue .said, “tell me what boont you v.'ish for.” Both 
the queens answered, “ Holy sir, we waui sorii;,” 

" 1 give you two boons,” said Vrigu. " One of yim 
Khali have a son who shall live to perpetnato your hus- 
band’s line. The other shall have sixt)' tiiousand sfvns, 
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As Keshini was the elder wife, 'King. Sagar bade her 
dioose the lioois which pleased her'. “ King Sagar/’ sfie 
rcjplled," .1' choose a single son who shall Mve.to cai-ry on 
your line.” King Sagar took his two qiieerts back to liis 
capilaL .A few' months later, Queen Iveshini bore a son 
'to ¥i;hon'i King Sagar gave the name .of Aaainattja. 
Slhoitiy afterwards Queen Surnati gave birth to a goHrd, 
She kept it in. a warm place mitil it ripened. Then she 
opened it and foand inside sixty thousand baby boys. 

In the course of time. Asamanja and his sixty than- 
sand brothers gresv from babyhood to boyhood. But 
Asamanja tormented his brothers, and o'ne. day pushed 
them into the waters of ari'ver from which they werewitii 
diOicuIty rescued. King Sugar’s anger was kindled 
against Prince Asamatija and he banished him from the 
kingdom. The prince left it as .ordered by hi.s father 
and was never heard of again. .But before A!;ai<!:» 5 i!f« 
dojinrted he. had been inarricMl ; and his wife had no'Jio 
him ri son railed Auidiuuuit. 

Now when all .King Sagar’s ai.)tty thousand sons had 
grown io tnanhood, the king in his prhle of Ihoni rr“ 
solved to hold an /imamedlhi Ss')rri(k-.r Hr, appoinPn; 
lilt; gramisoif AindiuuuP. now gnuwn u .Voufls, lo ro.a- 
loand an army and if> go forth with a hoi.se hinn -hi. 
roytil slables. Fiom all aH;.n who lived in the crnrfitiies 
through whidj the horse roamed, ihince AnsiiHHiat 
io 'bilnito ot to kill Ihem. In a yeijr’;; tim« the 
prince w.ik io bring tfxe horst::. Kin,g Sagar wc.F'irt 
tlien saci ilice st to the snimortal gods. Prince Arish'oiaa* 
giiidly olseyed Ihe king’s word.s. and ta.lsing the Hess 
honso out ol the king’s stables h.o siq it free io roanj o 
■will. .And always behind tlto-; horse lollo'wcd Frisico An- 
sl'iumat and the royal army. 
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Now pride on the part of mortals is always hateful 
lathe gods. So to punish King- Sugar, the great god 
'Vishnu disguised himself as an old woman in order that 
he might steal the sacrificial iiorss';. One oveoing as 
Prince Anshumat was about to halt for the nigiit witfi 
LI'S v' tray, he sa^v an aged woraan coming toward!.; Ivira. 

Fair Prince,” said the woman, “I am weary and starv- 
iag'. if you give me a night’s food, and lodging. I ahali 
always be grat.efai to you,” The prince had not the 
heart to refuse her.prayer. for she looked thia and care- 
worn, “Give her some food,’’ he said to his attendants, 
“ and let her sleep on a bed of hay near the stables.” 
The attendants led the old '^oman awa.y, gave her food, 
and threw down a cartload of grass for her to sleep on. 
Some hours later the old woman rose, and while the 
army slept, she loosened the picketing roper, of the sac- 
rificial .horse, mounted it and galloped away at full 
speed. The thunder of its hoofs woke the army. The 
troopers saddled their horses as quickly as they could. 
But by the time that they were ready to follow the flee- 
ing horse, it had completely vanished. All that night 
and for several days afterwards, they searched for it in 
vain. .At last Prince Anishuraat said, “I shall waste no 
more time in this vain quest. I must go back to my 
grandfather and crave his pardon. He will, I fun 
totgive me, for how could I have guessed, thni an old 
woman would steal the sacrificial horse ?” Prince An- 
shumat returned to his grandfather and told him wh*J 
had happened. King Sugar readily forgave him saying, 
“.I do not blame you,- .Prince Anshumat; for kindness of 
heart befits the young.” Then he turned to hiss si.xty 
thousand sons. “ My gallant sons,” he said, “ you must 
avenge this insult The old woman was ilic tuui 
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■.iii:;?! j'iv.i.’ Cross the whole earth until you iintl 

horse. Then kill its thief and bring it back". 

'auneiliaieiy the sixty thousand sons put on tlsou" 
roTiiOni' and taking: their weapons set forth to soiik the 
n'SHiOf'-; ikursc. They searched in vain over the whole 
surface of .India until they came to the Western Ocean. 
J. hue. they said, "The horse"thief must have hiddeir 
King Sagaf’,s horse beyond the seven seas. We must 
therefore dig through the earth in various places, so that 
when we have reached its other side we may :find our 
father’s steed.” 

With these words King Sagar's sons began to dig, 
and they dug with such a will that in no long time they 
came to the very centre of the earth, where the snake 
people lived. They heeded not the snake people but 
digging their tunnel as before they came out in a few 
months on the eastern quarter of the opposite side of 
the earth. There they beheld a giant elephant. “Noble 
elephant,” said King Sagar's sons, “ who are you ?” “ My 
name is Virupaksha,” rep! led the elephant, “and I hold 
up the eastern end of the earth. But what are you here 
for.''” "We have come," said King Sagar's sons, “ to look 
for our father's horse. Have you by any chance seen it, 
and an old woman with it?” “No," said Virupaksha, 
“ I have not.” As he spoke he shook his head and a 
terrible earthquake shook the whole country round. 

■King Sagar's sons said, “This noble elephant has- 
no reason to lie. Our horse is surely not here. Let us 
search in some other region.” They returned to the 
centre of the earth and began to bore a fresh tunnel, 
which in due course pierced the southern quarter of the 
opposite side of the earth. When they emerged into 
the daylight, they saw yet another elephant. “Noble ele- 
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phant,” said King Sagar's sons," who are yo« mnl wli.-it 
ars you doing here ?” " My name iss Mahapadiaa,'’ r,;iid 

the oiephiuii, "and I hold up Ihs sondions .'lui of p ; 
earth." “Have you by aisy . chance, noble eleitlAani," 
asked King Sagar's sons, “ seesa our father’s horse icjil 
by an aged woman.” “No," said IVlahapruhna, "[have 
not.” “This tsoWe elRphanf, too must isc speak ing; the, 
trath,” said ICing Sagar’s sons, “let us search for our 
steed elsewhere.” Back they, went to the centre oi the 
sfU'th f»ud bored a third tumid, winicii ctmic <iut un the 
western quarter of lha opposite side of the et>rt/s. Tiiar-s 
they saw a third elephant, who seerned to tbeir aston- 
ished eyes like one of the Vindhya tiioinitaias. 

“ .Noble elephant,” asked the sons of King Sagar, 
“ who are you and what are you doing here?" “My 
name is Sauraanrisa,” said the elephant, "and I hold up 
the western quarter of the earth.” “ Noble Sauraanasa,” 
asked the sons of King Sagar, “ has there passed by you 
.(i beautiful steed led by an aged woman? " “No, " said 
the elephant, “ I have not seen it King Shgar's Eioas 
walked back to the centre of the earth and drove a 
fourth tunnel through to the North Pole. When they 
emerged, it was to sec the land covered with ice- and 
snow. Not far fiotii them stood a fourth ek'phati,, .lie 
was a.s white as snow ; hi.s feet were hidden in drifts 
and his tusks were half buried in a glacier. " Nol>le 
eieplumt," said King .Sugar’s sons, “ wh,at is your ii:ims 
and why arc yon hero?” “My naino is Bhadra,” repl,;e(; 
the elephant, " and I hold up the northers, cud of As 
earth.’’ “Then, noble elephant, tel! us,” ,^r-id Kuig 
Sugar’s Kons, “ whether you have seen oiir faiiser's bteoLi. 
He was making a great horse a.icrillce and wosiKl !>:■ v.-j 
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‘■.p.iiled the sacrifice.” “No,” said the, elephant Bhadra, 
(‘c s.ii.'Kii ne Hiarnped his mighty feet and the icc 
iJous f-rnckcd, and the bergs crashed together, and the 
n\’t,d Sf.db roared and thundered with each stamp of the 
Silently King Sagar’s sons retn.rned to 
the centre of the earth and bored- a fifth tunnel, which 
brotigh t them out at the north-east quarter of the other 
side of llie earth. Round them stretched an endless, 
meadow and on it they saw grazing the very steed 
Viiileh King Sagar had sent out with Prince Anshumat. 
I'foi far from it they saw the old woman who had stolen 
it. With drawn swords the3'' ran forward to kill her. 
Bui suddenly the old woman changed into a god-like 
form. Two mighty columns of fire shot out from the 
eyes of the diviue being and in a moment all that re- 
mained of King Sagar’s sixty thousand sons was as 
many heaps of smouldering ashes. 

If 

B'or a year King Sagar waited in vain for new,s of 
bis sixty thousand sons. At last he said to Prince 
Aiishumat, “My grandson, I fear that fsorne evil has 
o'vertaken my sons. Go and seek for them. P'or my 
fieant is heavy within me.” 

Prince Anshumat gladly assented and taking the 
king’s sword and his own bow went off alone to search 
for his uncles. The young prince- wandered through all 
the countries of India, but though he learnt that King 
.S.i, -Tar’s sons had passed through many lands, he could 
'■■•nd ihieia novirhere. At last he came to the shores of 
the ocean. Not far from its waters, the prince savt great 
of sand. Going close to them he found that 
ttjcy marked the mouth of the mighty tunnel which his 
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imcleB had first bored The tunnel was dark and fear- 
some hut the heart of the young prince never failed Ijim. 
Drawing his sword, he walked through the tunmd iioiil 
he came to the centre of the earth. There he saw five 
inmiels ai! as large as the one by which he had come. 
Entering the nearest one he walked along it until he 
cunie Old at the eastern' corner of the other side of the 
earth. There he saw the great elephant Vinipakslia. 
Walking round the elephant to show his respect, Prince 
Anshumat said, “ Noble elephant, I seek my sixty thou" 
sand uncles. Tell me, I pray you, if they have come 
this way.” "They did indeed come this way,” answered 
Vimpaksha, " but they went away, and where they went 
afterwards I do not know.” Prince Anshumat, undis- 
mayed, walked back through the tunnel until he again 
reached the centre of the earth. Then entering the 
next tunnel he walked along it until he came out at the 
southern quarter of the opposite side of the earth. 
There he saw the elephant Mahapadma. Walking 
round him to show his respect, Prince Anshumat said, 
‘•'Noble elephant, have you by any I'hanr « seen mv -d 
thousand uncles? For they went out to seek 'iiieii 
father’s sacrificial horse hut they never ■relnniet.l’’ Thu 
giant elephant said, " Young Prince, your uncles did 
indeed come this way, but seek thorn elsewher „ for they 
did not remain here.” Back went the la'jnco to Lhe 
centre of the earth and then up through the third tiinru?!. 
vjhich led him to iim OTOsleru qu'U'Un of tin, otbur sides 
of the oarth. There he saw the mouritainouH Saumaflasa. 
“Noblo elephant,” said the prince deferuniially, “i 

have lost my shty Ihousaiui uncios. Ail ibty liy any 
chance in this quarter of the woi’Ui?” “’.tney caeu,' 
here” said Saumanaaa, " bu!. they word away, I '.k. 
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!Jol koow where.” The young :prlnce .went back through 
the tnnnel and etilered the one leading to the nortlsem 
qsiarfer of the other side of the earth. There he sslw the 
i;h jiliant Ilhaih-a, At first Anshumat thought that he 
only ;i jihmt berg that rose out of the ice due. Bcf 
alter a time he saw that he xvas an elephant “Noble 
eh.;p!uinl,“ said the young prince, “ my sixty thousand 
uncles set forth to seek my grandfather’s horse. .But 
they have never returned.” But Bhadra said never a 
word in reply ; and the grey mists rose up from the 
fro;^.sn roes and gradually hid him from the young 
prince’s eyes. And the snow began to fall m great 
Hakes and the frost began to spread its numbness over 
Anshumat’s limbs, until he longed to lie down and 
sleep alongside the elephant Bhadra for ever and ever. 
But with a great effort the young prince roused him- 
self. “ If I stay here much longer,’" he mused, " 1 shall 
become as silent as yonder elephant. Then I shall 
never do. the task which my grandfather the king set 
me.” Turning his back on Bhadra, Atsahumat walked 
back again to the centre of the earth. Then, \valk ing 
through the last tunnel he came out at .the no,rth- 
easteru rpaaacr of the opposite side of the earth. 

A hundred yards or so away, he saw a horse g.ra 2 " 
Ing, which heat once knew to be King Sagar’s sacrificial 
horse. .He called to it, and it gave a joyful whiany and 
galloped up to him. For he had always .cared for and 
c.areMsed it. The prince patted it and fondled it. '.rheii 
he looked around him and saw' heap after heap of ashes 
scattered all over the plain. Going close to fhein, he 
ssaw that they ware the charred remains of what Iwd once 
been .branan beings and he recognized the wci‘.i‘r..ns 
scattered anumg the ashes as those of his uncles, ’’lu 
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lU’inci! wept when he saw thiit his imdes had perislied. 
Then sadly and slov/!y he led isis grandfather’^ lini:-;e 
bwclr through the tunnel to the centre of the earth and, 
then ihruiigh that which led ti.< the shores of the 
'iii?s;stern sea. Here by chance he raet GanuJa, who had 
doiccJKied from htjaven t<) make war upon the snake 
people, whom he hated because of his forsner slavery, 
young w-y kinsman,'” said Garuda, what are 

ymi doing here and where are you leading this litrrse ? ” 
Prince Aiishumat told Garada all that had happened 
and then contimied : "I am leading the sacrificial fiorsu 
to my grandfather, but I do not know how he will yser- 
fonn the sacrificial rites due to ray gallant uncles, 'i'here 
is but little water near Ayodhya and much will i'ce 
iieedciil if due honour is to be paid to the dead priiicoi,.’’ 
Garada said, “Tell King Sagar that Vishnu slew his 
sons to punish him for his pride. But if he humbic!, 
himself to the immortal gods, they may possibly forgive 
turn and Vishnu may send his divine river the Gunges 
from heaven to earth. If this should hapnon, king 
Sagar will have more than enough water with which to 
honour the ashoB of his sixty thousand sons.’' Heavy, at 
heart, Prince A.nshumat continued his journey to 
Ayodhya. , Wlujn he reached his- grandfather's capital, 
he told King Sagar all that had happened afui lliim led 
away the sacrificial liorse to the, royal stabh,!. The news 
of the death of his son.s broke Ki.ng Sagar’s heart. He 
died and Anslmmat became king in h.is placo. And 
when Anshumat in turn was gathered to his fathers his 
son Dilip succeeded him. After Dilip, Dilip’s son 
Bhagirath ascended the throne of Ayodhya. And 
Aiishuniut, Dilip and Bhagirath, all in Uvru strervc 
year after year to soften the he, arts of she iraiuoriids 
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by tlioii p.r;;..i;orK ?ind so to induce them to obtain from 
Vishnu the gift of the'Gaiigea River. At last, moved 
by the rcaaele.sK prayers of the Ayodhya kings, the god 
Brahmadeva revealed himself to King Bhagirath. 

“ King Bhagirath,” said the great god, "1 am pleaS" 
edivitli your rhivotioa and that of^your father and grand-- 
father. And I am ready to give you any boon which 
yon wish to have.” “Lord Brahmadeva,” said King Bhagi" 
rath, “the boon that I crave is a great oner Nevertheless 
in your mercy vouchsafe it to me ! Let the Lord Vishnu 
send down the River Ganges from heaven to earth so that 
I may fitly perform the obsequies of King Sagar’s sons 
and thus give rest to their spirits.” “ I grant you the 
boon, King Bhagirath,” said the god Brahmadeva. But 
the Ganges R.iver will break through the earth’s surface 
in its descent and will vanish beneath it. Pray, there- 
fore, to the I,ord Shiva that he may break its fall, so 
that it may flow gently upon the earth’s surface”. 

With these words the god Brahmadeva vanished and 
King Bhagirath for a whole year worshipped the god 
Shiva. At last Shiva revealed himself to the king and 
said, "King Rh;!,g?rath,, you have worshipped me unceas- 
ingly for twelve months past, I am pleased with you. 
Ask of me a bomt.” " I, ore! Shiva.” said the king, “the 
god Brahriuuleya has ju'omised to obtain for me the hea- 
venly river Gring-os. Bid he tells me that the Ganges 
will in its descent force its way to the. centre of the 
earth, Tlie boon, tlierefore, which I ask of you, Lord. 
Shiva, is this. .Ihfld back the Ganges River when it falls 
on earth and force i1 to flow gently over the earth’s sur- 
face to the sea. Thus lAvill be able to pay the honours 
due, to King Sagar’s .-sixty thousand sons and so give rest 
to their ypirits.” The Loid Shiva said, "OKing, I grant 
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yo« the boon you ask,” and a nionicnt iaicviii.o had 
shed from King Bhagirath’s sight. The Lord Brahma* 
deva went to Vaikimth to speak with the Lord Vishnu 
and olttained from him a promise to send clown the 
Ganges River to earth. A few isiou'ieui;;'. ioior she i'diabi" 
tants of King Bhagirath's kingdoxn saw a. iisoro wofider- 
I ill sight thair they could ever have imugiood. Above 
their heads the skies opened. A gigantic column of 
water miles wide shot forth with terrific speed tVom the 
Sieaveus towardsthe earth. It was tecxning with life of 
all kinds and in the mass of waters the peopis of Ayo- 
dhya could distinctly see fish in myriads and water-tor- 
toisos and crocodiles. But they held their hands before 
their faces in terror, because they feared that the mass 
of wfater would destroy all things living upon the earth. 

Suddenly they saw a mighty ligmo standout upon 
one of the mountains to the north of Ayodhya city. A.s he 
stood, ilia hairs grew imtil they stretclied to every point | 
of the horision. And as the foaiiiing mass neared the 
earth the hairs drew together the faHing waters and • 
hold them firmly 'imprisoned. 'I'hus tlie Loxd Shiva 
stoixped the Ganges River. It v,fas in voxin tikid fur a whole 
year the mighty stream dashed iti and uus of the great 
!,'od's h.H'.ks, Nowhere could she iind a.rt At 

last fdsc prayed to the great god to nilea.sf-; iser Jkud pro 
uiiscd that if he. would, she wmiid fkui jjluiigc through 
the earth but would flow over iff; surfac<‘ unlilsiK; lost 
hesself in the ocean. After the G.anges h.-id made the . 
promise the god Shiva shook his head. Then streams ; 
splashed out in all directions from tht; gksd’s locks to 
the earth. But the bulk of the heavenly river fell t») the? . 
east and then flowing through 1 he iioithei'n plains vn!l- '' 
ed rniUl and peaceful towards the tsea. 


THE DESCENT OF THE GANGES r/,; 

Nowi'uthe course taken by the river Ganges a migrt.v 
rislii called Jahnu, had his home. As the great river 
cy.ine towards Jahnu, the villagers ran away to the neigh- 
bouiing heights. But Jahnu sat on muttering to hiiiiself 
spcllsoi fwirful power. Nearer and nearer came the ti- 
ver until its waves began to trickle over the sage’s fcot, 
Suddenly a terrible flash of fire shot out of the dBhi’:' 
eyes. He turned his face, black vrith anger, towards, 
the oncoming stream. There was a gulp and a gnrglf: 
and not a trace of the Ganges vras to be seen. On be- 
holding this King Bhagirath’s heart sank within him. 
But he did not give way to despair. He sacrificed to the 
Kiighty nsiii day after daji and month after month. At 
the same time he besieged heaven with his prayers, so 
that the immortals might intercede for him with Jahnu 
and obtain the river’s release. The gods had pity on 
the king and addressing the rishi Jahnu added their 
prayers to his. “Let the Ganges be your daughter,” said 
the Lord Brahmadeva to Jahnu, “let her be called Jah- 
navi and so she will perpetuate your name and your 
fame forever”. At last the sage Jahnu relented. Two 
gigantic streams of v/ater spouted out of his ears and the 
Ganges River once more flowed to the sea. King Bhagi- 
rath wils overjoyed. But for fear that .further ill for- 
time might befall the heavenly stream he called to her 
and bade her follow his chariot, as he led her cast" 
wards to the sea. 

When the Ganges river had rolled to the ocea ti, K i ng 
Bhagirath knew that his task was fulfilled, ihi had 
now more than, enough water with which to nay dm; 
honours to his dead kinsmen, the sixty thousand sons of 
King Sagar. He sent for their ashes from the distatif 
spot where they had fallen. Then he held an imcf;)!!- 
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ing round of sacrisices until all of them had I’Rcewed 
duR ijonour and smiil thef'’ suhitti had found r«sl for 
ever. 

And ever since that tima tlie Gatiges has ilowed sea- 
wards wifhoiif any wish U> fcitiri! hr hoi hcavordy Laiav., 
ilih mou to-day ill hiiiia slil) call Ibo sc;;* iiu! " Saj-ar " 
in mouiory of the sisdy thoiuauid pi'jpaia who, unable lo 
Ofo.C'S it, <liig ihair way through and thiough the earth. 
And hecaur.c the Gang'oa was ndopUnl by the Ritihi 
Jahuu as his daut'diterj she is still ixauoi hnes called the 
Jalniavi River. But she is also known as the Bhagirathi, 
because it v/us King Bhagitath who by his prayers 
brought her down from heaven and led her safely in 
his eharioi until she lost herself iu the ocean. 


THE 'rA.I.E OF THE POLIC STAR 
Once upon a lime there lived a great king in India 
whose name was Utianpad. He had two wives, one 
named Suniti and the other .Siuuchi. The former had a 
beanlifui nature and the latter a beautiful face. And 
just like other kings in other parts of the world. King 
Uttanpad neglected the (gieen wi(!j the beautiful nature 
to grow every day more in love with the queen with the 
beautiful face. 

Now by'Simichi King IJllanpatl had a little boy call- 
ed Uttain and by Suniti he had a little hoy called Dhruv. 
Uttam was six and Dhruv was five and ea.eh of them in- 
herited the qualities of hi.s mother. King Uttanpad loved 
them both but because of Surnchi's jealousy he dared 
not fondle Dhruv in her presence. One day the king 
was telling the two little boys a story and had Dhruv 
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in- iii.K !''no(i. Queea Sumchi entered the room, and fiiri- 
(u'.n -i'!. ihc Kijihts Dhniv a push so that he fell over 
liarKv/ards, Prhsce Dhruv pleaded that he was King 
uuanivurs son just: as much as Uttam was. But Qiscesi 
Surnchi grew very angry and bade.him go and pray to the 
jOMl:',. For ntuil they pitied him and let him be born 
rsfoui! as iier son, King Uttanpad would never take iiim 
Oi! liir. kiioe again. 

Little Dhruv went to his mother Sunfti and told her 
what had happened. Suniti told him to pray to the god 
Krishna. So iittle Dhruv said that he would go into the 
forest and ptay to Krishna and when he had done so he 
would return and tell her. But once he had entered the 
forest he prayed and prayed and prayed so that he never 
thought of returning, .and lived on roots and water. And 
as he prayed years passed by until the god Krishna, 
jiioased with the boy 's devotion, revealed himself and of- 
fered him a boon. “Take me with you, O Lord, back to 
heaven,” said Dhruv. "No,” said Krishna," that cannot 
be. You have yet to go to your father’s country and 
reign over it and bring it happiness. In due time I shall 
send for you.” Dhruv consented. And the god Krishna 
sent the great sage Narada to lead him back to his 
father’s town. Narada took the prince’s hand in his 
and led him back to King Uttanpad’.s city. 

h'or many years the king had mourned for Dhruv as 
one long dead. But when Narada sent word to 
him that Prince Dhruv had returned, the king 
made great irreparations to welcome him. Seated 
in a golden howdah carried by the king's o'wa 
elephant and shaded by the royal umbrella, Prince 
Dhruv was borne back to; his father's palace. Aird 
as he passed through the streets, all the maidens, peep" 
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ing at hiii- through the chinks in the wuUs or n-o..' iiH* 
oonioxy of the veindows, wondered at theh.tndsonif t'a-.r . 
And all the matrons and aged dames siiowaifd il '\.e)s 
on him from their balconies and rotjfs, h'o/' all -•(> 
overjoyed at his return except only Prince (Ittnm .‘ud 
his mother Queen Suruchi. For Prince IJtfam had I'O.ci'n 
into a selfishj jealous man and he was furious' lu: > ids 
brother should receive such favour froui ihc i;hu> .t ol 
such honour from the people. And Queen .Su?nciu hutod 
Prince Dhniv as a possible rival to her ouu soiio '1 hus 
although the king and Queen Suniti and ihu nohios nud 
the ministers welcomed Prince Dhruv and tried to out- 
bid each other in the warmth of their greeting, his 
brother would barely look in his direction and Queen 
Suruchi muttered to herself, but so loudly that the by- 
standers heard, “ If only the brat had died in the for- 
est! 

Prince Dhfuv did his utmost to xvin their love, but all 
to no purpose. Prince Ifttam and Queen Suruchi 
sought every day to humiliate him. At last the king 
rebuked Prince Uttara. Then the young nuin’s anger 
knew no bounds. He begged the king for leo-nj to go 
out with an army that was iibout to attack a lorcat 
tribe who for some months past hail revolted against 
the king’s authority. The king gave Ids son leave to 
go and placed him at the head of the horse soldiers but 
under the orders of the general. Prince IJttam, however, 
was vain and wayward. He would not heed tho advii.-e 
of his father's general. But taking his hurseiueii tvi'rh 
him he marched ahead of the foot-sokliers inio the Loi 
est. There the forest tribes easily iurcdlhc pMucc- bUo 
an ambush and slew him and all the ineu wid,i hiuj. 
When the sad news reached the capital, King UUar-tj;ui 
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yent Ciiit PriiJce Dhruv and a band of fresh horsemen. He 
arirl tiin king's general fully avenged Prince Uttam’s 
rseaUi, and with great pomp and laden with spoil and 
cj'.ptivc.s Prince Dhruv and the army returned in 
triumph. 

But the loss of her son and the triumph of Prince 
Dhruv unsettled Queen Suruchi's mind. One day she 
ran out of the city and into the woods and was never 
heard of afterwards. Then King Uttanpad felt that 
the time had come for him, as an Aryan king, to 
resign his crown to his son. So he gave up his robes 
and sceptre to Prince Dhruv and in the garb of a 
pilgrim wandered forth into the forest and there led 
the life of an ascetic until death freed him. 

Then King Dhruv ruled in his father’s place. And for 
many a score of years he ruled beloved by his subjects. 
And his armies were always victorious and the frontiers 
of his kingdom daily widened and no monarch in all 
India was so greatly feared or honoured as he. Yet his 
heart was always sad. For he often thought with sighs 
of the happy year’s in which as a boy he had worshipped 
Krishna in the Madhu forest. And often he said to 
himself, “ J'’ool that I was to return to my fatlusr’s home. 
How happy 1 should have been had I but spent my life 
in the woods, worshipping the g(»d Krishna, In the end 
he would surely have borne me away an>-l gathered me 
to his bosom.” 

(,)ne day he could bear it no longer and handing over 
the reigns of sovereignty to his son he made his way 
back to the Madhu forest on the banks of the Yamuna, 
lie came at last to his old hermitage and suddenly in 
front cv.f him he saw what he had never seen when 
he lived there before—a rugged path which rose 


sieeplj towards the Noj-th. Dlimv paused a ntometri:, bui. 
a voice withift him seemed to bid him ..follow the path. 
Me dki r.o, but it never seemed to end. It grew steefier 
and steeper and steeper. And King Dhriiv- woiiki have 
fainted by the way had he not seemed to hear divine 
voices urging him onwards. Flowers too came floating 
on the breeze as if showered down by hands, far above 
him. So he struggled oa until at last .he came to the 
abodes of the Sim and Moon. 

“Stay with us, King.Dhruv,” cried the Sus'^god and 
the.Mooa-god, ■ There is ao place beyond us. So stay 
w.ith HS and be welcome.’'. 

“ Nay.” said King Dhrav,“ I must go until I reach the 
ead of the path that stretches in front of rne.” 

And indeed the path fan j'ight through the abodes of 
the Moou-god and the .Sun-god aud lost itself in the 
distance beyond. So, weary with laboin* and years, 
Dhrwv climbed upwards until he came to where tJic 
Bcveu riidiis lived.. 

“ Stay with us, bold prince,” cried the seven rishis. 
We need a mortal to whom to teach our lore.” King 
Dlirav bowed to the seveit rishis, ‘'Incomparable stiges,” ■ 
he replied/' if I could stay with you I gladly 'would, so 
that I could learn your priceless wlsdoos. But I de-sire-fco 
worship the god Krishna and iisttil 1'. -find the place to 
'Which he directs rrse 1 must .follow this path.’’ So . the 
i:.ir 5 g went on towards the North along the path which' 
aever seemed to end. .And the seven sages watched 
him as he vj eo'l. At last the.y saw him reach the end of . 
the path. For it stopped suddenly .atid a bottomlesK 
chasm yavj'ned. in front of Dhruvi There tiiey saw him 
c'Ji d^Jvv:■.^i and cast up his e.ves in silent adoratiis,'i of llu- 
god whom be had loved and sought. 
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Aiid as the sages5 ^i/atchsd Dhru-Vs tlie.v isavj Ijim 
gradually lose liss human shape auu bcKOuic a aliudai.*, 
form. For as he prayeds there eiSiered i.itu Irlrij ilu- 
spirit of the mighty god. And as they vi/ati-hed Iaui,, 
tl'icy too turneti into shmkifi iorjus anti iliev' too re- 
Hiained motionless in silent coiitemplatirai ol' iht saintly' 
iang. 

And oil any cloudless night, if yon fool?; up at tite sky, 
vou will, see a coastellatiou flung like a sai.iccgKin rigiii, 
across it. And if you look at the far side of ihe fiaucepao 
iuid follow the direction in which tho stars which t'ocni 
it aie pomling, you will seo all by itself u beautiful, 
clear star that points ever to the far North beyond which 
the god Kristina has h'is t.b.rone. ' For the sauctvpsin-Uke 
conrdullatioa is that which Indians c<..li the Scvei; 
Sages. Butin the West it is known as the Great Bear. 
.And the lonely atai' to which the seven I'i'.hi:; cro 
siilfiiitly poin! is l.)hj,(.n', 

h'or i^hruv is lha .Pole Star, 


I'lintfii l)v V. )*, Pi'tKllK’dcar at the rutorlal Po’ i,i, * ui lOis 
Back Road, Bombay. 



